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For the Companion. 


DOWN THE SHORT ROAD. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


‘‘Here’s the book,” said Sue Whitton. 

Jenny Hare pusheda roll of dress goods 
along the counter, and Sue hid the novel 
—with the flaring picture on its back, of a 
woman pursued by an armed ruffian— 
under it, and shoved it back to her. 

“It’s perfectly splendid!’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Flora Vernon, the heroine, was 
in New York seeing life, and there is a 
Russian prince madly in love with her. 
He met her in a street-car, and they ex- 
changed handkerchief greetings. Take it 
to lunch with you, and hide it back of 
the coal-scuttle when you come down.”’ 

The saleswomen at Ford & Biddle’s had 
an hour forlunch. Each girl brought her 
own sandwich, and tea was furnished by 
the firm. They ate in an upper room. 

Jenny, who was a shy, delicate little 
girl of fifteen, hid ‘‘The Adventures of a 
Female Free Lance’ under her overskirt 
as she ran up stairs, and read it eagerly 
as she sipped her tea and ate her bread. 

Such books were no novelty to bold 
black-eyed Sue, who had her own adven- 
tures to tell,—flirtations with salesmen in 
the store, or with car-conductors; but Jen- 
ny had_ been religiously brought up by 
her Quaker mother, and there had been 
an interdiction of all fiction. 

This book to the girl, therefore, was 
like the first intoxicating drink to a boy. 
It bewildered, frightened, yet maddened 
her. 

Was this really “‘life’’? Was her quiet, 
poor home, with its habits and teachings, 
all a dream? 

Two months ago her father had died, 
and his fortune was suddenly wrecked. 
Mrs. Hare was .forced to take Jenny 
from school, and to find work for the 
young girl and for herself to keep them 
from want. 

Jenny was sti!] poring over the book 
when Sue came up. Her pale cheeks 
were dyed red; there was a guilty fire in 
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she knew her mother had made to please 
her. The poor old mother! Jenny looked 
at her mild face and wrinkled hands with 
a terrible longing for the old time wring- 
ing her heart,—with a great pity for her 
mother, too. She thought of the years 
which she had sacrificed to the child who 
showed her now such black ingratitude. 

But she must see that fairy-land near at 
hand! After to-night she would never go 
again, never! She would go back to the 
old time, and the old truth and love. 

“Good-by, mother; good-by, Wally. 
Sister is coming back soon,’’ she said, as 
she ran down the stairs. 

“She did not kiss me good-by,”’ said 
Wally, fretfully. 

‘‘Never mind; sister is tired and wor- 
ried,’’ said Mrs. Hare. But the good wo- 
man was startled. It was the first time in 
her life that her daughter had left her 
without a kiss. Could there be anything 
wrong with Jenny? 

“IT cannot sleep while she is at work, 
If I had any one to stay with Wally, I 
would go to the store and bring her 
home,”’ thought the poor mother, beset 
with a strange, nameless terror, 

She sat by the little fire while the long 
dark hours went by, praying to God for 
her girl, as she bent over her work. 
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Jenny, when she reached the theatre, 
was given a scant white dress to wear. 
She would have rebelled, but the stage 
manager ordered her into the room where 
the fifty other girls were dressing. If she 
objected, he would ask who she was. He 
would know that it was Isaac Hare’s 
daughter! 

She put on the thin and soiled dress, 
wrapped a mantle of flaming red muslin 
about her shoulders, and marched out 
with the others. As she came to the 
wings, a torch and spear were given to 
her. 

The spear was of wood, wrapped with 
silver paper. All the other spears were of 
wood, which she had fancied, as she had 
seen them from the audience-room, were 





her eyes. 

“It is a bad book, Sue Whitton!”’ she 
cried, pushing itaway. ‘‘How could thee 
bring it to me?” 

“What does thee read it for?’ laughed Sue, 
boisterously. ‘Why, you are ten minutes be- 
hind time. Clear out! Give it tome. Just wait 
till you’ve read it all, and I'll show you the 
world,—a different place from your poky Quaker 
home.” 

From day to day Jenny continued her studies 
of this new life, in which Russian princes, Cali- 
fornia millionaires, shop-girls and daring flashy 
young fellows, who were forced to commit for- 
gery and murder to avoid hard work, and who 
came out triumphant at last, all bore a part. 

At night, when she went back to her mother, 
shame overcame her, She felt as if she was not 
fit to kiss her good-night, or hold her baby 
brother in her arms while she slept. She would 
sob to herself through the wretched night, and 
vow never to open the book again. But the next 
morning the fever was upon her afresh, and she 
went back to the poison. 

One day Sue said to her, “I havea plan. You 
know we were all to be kept here to take ac- 
count of stock to-night?” 

“Te.” 

“Does your mother know?” 

“Certainly. Ishall be detained until eleven, 
and I am to go to Aunt Deborah’s to sleep. I 
have no one to take me home at night.”’ 

“Very well. Now I'll tell you. Mr. Ford gave 
hotice while you were out just now that he would 
defer taking stock until to-morrow. Write a 
hote to your Aunt Deborah not to expect you. 
Don’t tell your mother anything about it, and 
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| come and stay with me. Bob, who is my friend 
; and a nice fellow, has tickets for Fox’s Variety 
| Show, and we'll go.”’ 

“I? Oh, I dare not! Lie to my mother?” 


| ‘Who asked you to lie to your mother? She’ll | 


|think you are at your aunt’s,—your aunt will 


| think you’re at home. You will be at the love- | 


| liest place in the world, seeing life, like Flora 
| that we’ve read about. Who knows what Rus- 
| sian prince may see you, Jen?” 
| It is not worth while to linger on the girl’s ar- 
| guments. She conquered; Jenny went. By 
| eight o’clock she was in the dress-circle of one 
| of the theatres of the lowest class, looking down 
| into what seemed to her fairy-land. 
| There was a vast glimmer of red lights, of 
| dazzling beings in gossamer dresses covered with 
| diamonds, and wooed by gallant cavaliers in 
trunk hose, satin doublets, swords and plumes. 
| Were there indeed such human beings in the 
| world? She knew it was but a play, but she felt 
that these lovely women and princely men must 


| be of quite another order of being from those | 


which she had known. When Sue and Bob took 
her home, she said little. She was stunned, be- 
wildered with pleasure. 

Sue’s trick was not discovered. The girls re- 
| peated it once and again. Jenny went to the 
| theatre and slept with Sue, her mother supposing 
| that she was busy at the store, and safe at night 

with her aunt. 

One day Sue appeared to be laboring under 
| unusual excitement. She hopped and danced 
| behind the counter, and whistled comic songs, 


glittering steel; all the velvet robes were 
red muslin, with bits of gilt paper pasted 
over them. 
| her hands on her hips, until Mr. Ford reproved| But she was coming into fairy-land! She 
her sharply. would see the splendors of the Hall of the Ama- 
“T have a plan,”’ she whispered to Jenny. zons close at hand! The Princess Adaljoga, with 
| “The theatre?” her enchanted train! The knights in armor! 
“Better than that! The stage! Come here | The pages in costly velvets, plumes and laces! 
| quick!”’ “Torch-bearers!’’ said the call-boy; and Jenny 
Drawing her aside, she conveyed her startling | and her companions were huddled on to the stage, 
| news in an eager whisper. and ranged in a semi-circle at the back. 
Twenty new girls were needed to appear ina| She stared around in dismay. The “Hall of 
spectacular play, and Bob had interceded with | the Amazons’’ was a parcel of screens painted on 
| the stage manager to admit Sue and Jenny. the side towards the audience; but towards her 
“You will not have to say a word or dance a| it was dirty canvas and wood, daubed by the 
| step,—only to stand, holding a torch, while the | painter’s brush. 
| Queen of the Amazons enters. You will see The Princess Adaljoga was a gross, leering 
| them all close by your side,—go behind the | woman, whose face was smeared with red ard 
| scenes! Oh, just to think of it!” white paint. The armor of the knights was tin- 
Jenny was terrified, trembling; half with de- | foil. The knights were Irish laborers, hired by 
light and half with repugnance. She went home | the week. The lace of the pages’ dress was cot- 
|to supper. It was Saturday evening. The little | ton, their hands were dirty, they chewed tobacco 
| house was clean for Sunday. Her mother had | and kicked each other as they stood. 
| put aside her work, and the baby Wally was | The Princess Adaljoga had a glass of whiskey 
dressed in his pretty new suit. | and water brought to her as the curtain went up. 
“Back to the store?’ said her mother. ‘“Iwas| There was in front the audience—a rising mass 
in hopes thee could stay, Jenny. I promised | of staring, curious eyes fixed on her,—/er/ 
Wally we would take him to the park. Thee| Jenny’s knees smote together in an agony of 
works too hard, my child.” | fear and shame. Sheturned torun off the stage. 
Wally began to cry, and climbing on her lap,| ‘Curse you! stand still!’ said the ballet- 
put his fat little arms about her neck. master, from the wing. 
“Poor Jenny! work all a time,—all a time!”’ And then—she never knew how it came. There 
‘J—I will stay, mother!”’ cried Jenny, with a | was a sudden gust of wind, a whirling of the 
sudden sob. ‘Ono, I cannot!’’ gauzy skirts of the dancers, which turned into a 
“No, of course thee cannot. But I will speak yellow glare,—a swift clinging tongue of fire on 
| to John Ford about this constant night-work.’’ | her own face, shrieks and yells from the andi- 











Jenny gulped down her supper in silence. | ence, 


Three of the dancers and one of the torch-} 
bearers were on fire, and that one was Jenny. 

It was the man who had sworn at her the mo- 
ment before who wrapped her in his own coat, 
smothered out the flame, and carried her to the 
green-room. The sound of wild tumult. still 
came from the theatre, but a few of the actors 
gathered in about her, and it was very quiet as | 
they laid her on the floor. A doctor was sum- 
moned, who dressed the burns, 

“Take me home,—home,”’ 


she moaned. 

At midnighta carriage stopped at the door of 
Mrs. Hare’s little house, and poor Jenny was 
carried in, as even the doctor thought, to die. 

“LT have come back, mother,’’ she cried, wildly, | 
never!” 

She did not die; but she came back to the old 
life and the old love. 


“never to leave you again!—never, 


She is now a happy wife 
and mother, and she thanks God that she was 
saved, though by fire, from a ruin worse than | 
death. 


+o 


THE MYSTERY IN OUR ACADEMY. 

You weren’t at Baytown Academy last quar- 
ter? No, I remember hearing that you had 
rheumatic fever, and couldn't come, 
had stirring times, I can tell you! Just one fel- 
low did the stirring, too. That was the fun! 
of it—at least, when all was found out. But the 
old doctor didn’t see any fun in what happened, 
and was furious as a hornet up to the end of the 
term. 

About two days after the term opened, there | 
came to Baytown a long, tall, iantern-jawed fel- | 
low, named Gus Elliot. He was as solemn as a | 
preacher, and his skin was like a yeller ribbon, 
The way he snuffled and drawled his words oot | 
all the boys laughing. The words were long | 
ones, too, like what old Reeves used to eall | 
“sesquipedalia,’’ — seven -leagued words, you | 
know, only the fellow didn’t put em in the right | 
place. 

When Proctor, Sr., saw him (you remember 
old Proc, you were in the same class), he just 
chuekled and said, 

“*Bovs, there’s six months’ fun for us in that 
long lean fellow if we work him right. 


| 
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But we 


| 


There’s 
fight in him, too, if we pile it on too strong, 
But no matter about the fighting. We ean do 
that any time. What we want now is laughing. 
We can be polite and friendly until we pump 
him dry. After that, we'll try his mettle. 

“T wouldn't have the juniors know what we 
are about,” he said, “unless we indulge Miss Sal, | 
here,”’ 


and he took me by the ears. You know 
they calléd me Sal, ‘cause [ was small and fair- 
skinned, “And mind, Sal, if you don't do all I 
tell you todo, Pll make you wish you'd never 
been born. Now just goand ask Mr, Elliot to 
join us here.” 


There were a dozen of us in Proe’s room that | 
night. I went after Elliot, and Proctor met us | 
at the door in his grand, polite way. 

“Happy to welcome you here, Mr. Elliot,’’ and | 
he introduced him right and left, and gave him | 
the best chair. “You see, sir,’ Proe went on, 
“we are a united family at Baytown. All of us! 
are bound together by friendship and common 
interest. What are you = sniggling at, Mr. 
Graves?” } 


Little Jim Graves, whom Proctor had shook 
that mornin’ ‘cause he didn't shine his boots, was 
giggling over the ‘friendship’ and ‘‘ecommon 
interest’ part. When Proc frowned at him, he 
was stillas 4 mouse, and sat bolt upright. ‘Yes, 
sir,’’ said Proc, ‘‘we call this Harmony Acad- 
emy.”” | 
“A beau-ti-ful name,”’ drawled out Elliot. 
“Oh, it is lovely, and makes me feel like I want- 
ed to write right home about it. My grandma, 
gentlemen (I have no ma), was wonderfully exer- 
cised in mind, lest I might be thrown among 
wicked boys, and contaminated; but I said to 
her, ‘Grandina, there must be some good ones 
in the lot, and them I'll stick to.". But to know 
you're all good, is more than I expected; and 
you will initiate me into all the mysteries of this | 
academy, for there are mysteries, of course.”’ 
“Oh, certainly,”’ Proce said. 


societies, and you'l 


“We have secret 
! have to join one. Better 
choose the ‘Anti-Hazing Association; the A. H, 
A.’s for putting down cruelty to the young chaps. 
Initiation fee, only two dollars and a half; the 
money to be paid to our treasurer, Mr. Marks, 
here.” 

That fellow's face was long before, but his 
jaws dropped so low we thought his mouth would 
split fhen he gasped out, ‘*Two dollars and a 
half isa heap of money, gentlemen, and though 
I have it, I much fear my pa and grandma 
will think I spent it disreputably. T'll give it to 
you next week, and you must give me a written 
testimonial that IT can send them, and prove that 
the money was worthily employed.”’ 

Dr. Wollaston called him at that moment. and 
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he hurried out of the room. Ned Adams took 
Proc to task for deceiving the poor boy. ‘You 


see he’s so green and innocent, that it’s a burn- | 


ing shame to take away his money, and make 
fun of him. Wait for « few weeks, and then do 
as you choose.”’ 

‘Do you think I want to rob him?” 
cried out, inarage. ‘‘What use have I for his 
money? If I took it, sir, it would be returned. 
3ut I'll do as I please, and have as much fun as 
I please; and my advice to you is, not to inter- 
fere.”’ 

And so the two sworn friends fell out, and 


| that was the first evil Gus Elliot did to the school. 


3ut the way Proc continually made the fellow 
ridiculous kept the boys on the alert all the 
time. Elliot never seemed to see that any 
of us were making fun of him, but he went on 
talking, and bowing, and smiling all round, as if 
he was treated like a prince. He told us all 
about his home, at Nettleby Farm, and the cows 
and horses, and his sister Betsey, who, he said, 
was a master hand at breaking wild cattle and 
milking. 


Proc looked eagerly at him, and asked if he | 
| would accept him as a brother-in-law, and Elliot 
| took his hand in a most solemn manner, and 


said, ‘‘Betsey is yours, my friend, and I shall be 
proud to call you brother. She is like me, tall 
and thin, but as strong as Samson, and as lov- 
ingasalamb. But you must grow a little before 
you are married, though you might stand on a 
stool during the ceremony.”’ 
He said this anxious-like, g: 
his pale blue eyes, in which there wasn’t the 
slightest twinkle; but somehow, Proc didn't 
laugh as hearty as usual. I reckon that was be- 


cause we were all sniggling at the idea of his | 


standin’ on a stool alongside of tall, thin Betsey. 
Well, though Elliot was the butt of the school, 


he was continually asking questions of all the! 


boys, both big and little; and he seemed so inno- 
cent in doing it, that we often told him things 
that we wouldn’t have told a brighterchap. He 
didn’t seem to ask the questions from curiosity, 
but just to talk; and all the little boys would tell 
him everything they heard. 

Besides this he was forever lecturing them 
about telling the truth, and bein’ good and kind, 
but he would listen to tales for all that. 

Proctor kept playin’ jokes on him, but he took 


it so good-natured that, after a while, except ridi- | 
What fol- | 


him, he let the fellow alone. 
served Proe right, for, after all, it’s too 


culing 
lowed, 


bad to make fun of anybody, especially of a fel- 
| low that seems lacking in good sense. 


Well, about a month after he came, we were 
all in the school-room about dusk. Lights hadn't 
come in, and we were sitting round the fire, or 
the embers, rather, for the wood had burned 


jout. All of a sudden, there came a voice, sharp 


and loud, over our heads,— 
“William Proctor, you're a thief, and you’ve 
got Bernard Ray’s silver buckle in your desk!” 
Proctor jumped up and cried out, furiously, 


“What do you mean, Dr, Wollaston, by accusing | 
. 9° 
| me of such a thing? 


You see, the voice was just like that of the 
principal, and exactly his sharp, quick way of 
talking. 

Nobody answered Proctor, for we were all in 
a tremble. Just at that moment the servant 
brought lights, and, lo and behold, no doctor 
was there! The servant said he had gone to the 
town more than an hour before. 

“If it’s not Dr. Wellaston, it’s some of you 


fellows!’ roared Proctor, “and I'll whip every | 


boy of you till I find out who dares slander me!” 
Then Gus Elliot came up and said he'd help 


his friend, and he shouldn't be accused unjustly. | 


He'd open his desk, and confound the rascal who 
slandered him. And though Proc told him to 
let the desk alone, he wasn't going to condescend 


to exonerate himself from such a charge, Elliot | 


made out he was in such a flurry he couldn't 
listen to him. 

He wrenched the desk open, for the lock was 
weak, and at once scattered the contents over 
the floor. Out rolled the silver buckle Adams 
had raised a hue and cry about for a whole week. 

When Elliot saw it, he just sat down on the 
ground, and groaned, and buried his face in his 
hands. Proctor was as white as a sheet when 
he stepped forward, but spoke up as brave as a 
lion. 

“You will believe me, fellows, when I tell you 
I know nothing about that buckle. 
has put it in my desk to injure me. 
ly, nobody doubts my word?” 


Some enemy 
Why, sure- 


You see, he saw some of the boys creeping 
away from him. Not me, though, for I went 
right up and stood by him, for I knew that, with 
all his faults, Proe was the very soul of honor. 

But you know what boys are. There are so 
many mean ones, who, when they think a fel- 
low’s in tronble, will forsake him. I happened 
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Proctor | 


wing at Proe with | 


!to look at Elliot when Proctor was standing 


there, and I saw a strange look in those pale 
eyes of his. Just as if he had been fightin’ hard, 
and had got his enemy under. 

But he at once came and stood ’side of Proc 
with me, and snivelled and said he wasn’t goin’ | 
fo give up a friend on suspicion. Never said a} 
word about his being innocent. 

Proctor stood and looked hard at all the boys, 
and then turned and went out of the room. We 
heard him go up to the doctor’s study, and soon 
after, Dr. Wollaston came down stairs and ques- 
| tioned and cross-questioned us all. 

He didn’t get much satisfaction, for what did | 
we know? We told him about the voice and 
buckle, and he pooh-poohed, and said there was 
a knave among us, he was sure of that, and he | 
would stake his life that Proctor wasn’t the | 
knave. By doubting his honor, we had done | 
gross injustice to as true a gentleman as there | 
was in the school. } 

He then said that Proctor was going to leave 
Baytown the very next morning. Fond as he | 
; was of him, and grieved as he was to part with | 
his best scholar, he didn’t see how the young 
man could associate with us after that night. | 

Then he left the room, and there were many | 
of us who felt pretty bad, Ican tell you. Even 
the cowards liked Proc, and were sorry he ws 
going. 

But Gus Elliot, he snivelled worse than all, 
when Proctor wouldn't sce him that night. He 
| saw me, though, and took leave of me. 

“Tell Elliot I couldn't talk to him,” he said 
tome. ‘Treally have a great dislike to the fel- 
low. Perhaps I've chaffed him too much, he’s 
such a stupid. Anyhow, he makes me creep 
| and crawl, and innocent as he is, I associate him 
with my pain last night.” 

One day, soon after, Elliot and several of his 
class were sent for to the doctor’s study to get a 
lecture. ‘‘I regret, young gentlemen,” said Doe, 
“that yourteachers complain of great negligence 
jin your studies. You are retrograding shame- 

fully!’ 
‘What are you doing yourself, old chap?” | 
| cried a queer, hoarse voice, which came from a 
window at the other end of the room, where | 
| nobody was standing. ‘You beer-swilling old | 
| gormandizer! You're a nice one to tali to the | 
boys about duty!’ 

“What, what, what!’ and oid Doc jumped up | 
and stamped his foot. ‘What insolence is this? | 
Who’s at that window?’ 

The boys ran there, and nota soul could be 
seen but old deaf Miles, the gardener, who was | 
setting out some trees. He said nobody had | 
come that way, for he had been there all the | 
| morning. 
| Dr, Wollaston couldn’t get over it. He was as 
|red as a turkey-cock, and he suspected every- 
| body, boys and all, of insulting him. For days | 
| after that he was as cross as he could be. He 
went about, talking to himself, and muttering, 
“Inexplicable!’’ until we thought he would go 
crazy. He came pretty nigh it a few days after, 
| when his cook, Mary, came banging into his 
| study, as red as a beet. 
| “I give you warnin’, doctor,” she said, “and 
you must have a new cook here by to-morrow, 
for I'm off, bag and baggage. This here house 
is haunted, and [aint goin’ to stop in it. I've 
been with you nigh on to twelve years, and 
you know, sir, there aint a more ’spectable | 
| ooman, if I does cook for my livin’.”” 
| “What's the matter, Mary?"’ said the doctor, 
growing very pale, for as for doing without 
Mary, who'd been cooking and housekeeping 
for him so long. why, he couldn't think of it. 
How'd | 
you feel ef you had ghosts a-sassin’ you, and 
sayin’ the beatenest things in your ears, and no- | 
body in the room. I wouldn’t mind leavin’ you | 
for a ’spectable ghost, doctor, but I aint goin’ 
to stand an ondecent one.”’ 











| “Matter, sir,” says Mary, “matter? 


So, though the doctor begged and pleaded, | 


Mary, she went off; and the 


and made the doctor sick. 





| Mrs, James’s cabin, mounted on his pony. 


I was looking towards his bed, Isaw him raise 
himself on his elbow and look around. I don't 
know why, but I shut my eyes as if I was asleep, 
and then I opened ’em and looked at him. I 
saw his lips move, and then a loud cry of “Fire, 
fire!” came as if from a lower room. 

Of course, there was no fire, but I put one 
thing and another together, and then 1 went to 
the doctor and told him all I had seen, and what 
Ithought. Heclapped his hands to his head, and 
said, ‘Fool, idiot!’ and I said, ‘*Yes, it was so”’ 

Of course, you understand what we didn’t, 
that Gus Elliot was a ventriloquist. Instead 
of being a green chap, he had been dismissed 
from three schools before he came to ours, for 
the bobbery he had kicked up. He didn’t drawl 
more than I did, when he was brought before 
the doctor, but was perfectly cool, and so impu- 
dent that the doctor almost went frantic. The 
fellow boasted of all the mischief he had made. 

He hid the buckle in Proctor’s desk out of re- 
venge for his insolence, he said, in trying to 
make fun of him; and he told Doc to his face he 
was a glutton, and it was a good thing for him 
he drove Mary Cook away, or the doctor would 
have had apoplexy from over-feeding 

He was expelled from school, and Mary Cook 
came back, but I tell you, if ever a school was 
turned upside down and inside out, it was that 
same Baytown Academy,—and all by one boy, 
too. 

Doe, he said, ‘‘The Lord deliver us from snakes 
in the grass,’’ and we all said, ‘‘Amen.”’ 


> 
o> 
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AN INDIAN REPULSED. 

Mrs. James was a charming young woman. So 
thought her husband, and so thought a certain Ind- 
ian brave named “Happy Dog.” 

Happy Dog had somehow come to the conclusion 
that the “White Swan” was just the woman to grace 
his wigwam; so he laid his plans to obtain her and 
watched for an opportunity to execute them. 

The James family lived in a log-cabin in Colorado, 
on the banks of the South Platte. A tribe of Ind- 
ians hed encamped near the cabin for some months. 
To this tribe Happy Dog belonged. 

In those days there were but few settlers in Col- 
orado, and the Indians were numerous. For this 
reason it was of importance to the whites that the 
savages should be friendly; and to show confidence 
in the redskins, and neighborly feelings, some of the 
settlers encouraged their wives to visit the Indian 
camp. 


This pleased the chiefs greatly, and they received 
her with dignity and ceremony. 

The savages were always ready to trade. There 
are few things Indians will not barter for sugar. 
Mrs. James had sold them sugar, and had received 
for each pound a large tanned deer-skin worth sev- 
eral dollars. The redskins often had, also, meat or 
soft buffalo-robes to exchange. 


| Mrs. James had two or three times visited it alone. 


| One summer morning Mrs. James was alone in 


her cabin, preparing her baking. The scene was a 
very pleasing one from her willow-shaded door. The 
winding, tree-bordered river and the grand snowy 
mountains were a constant delight to the eye. In 
the Indian camp the women were busy fetching wood 
and water, while among the hillocks across the river 
skulked the Indian hunters, intent on surrounding 
a band of antelopes, while far away, amidst the rich 
bottom-grass, glistened the scythes of Mr. James and 
his men. 

Just at this time Happy Dog was on his way to 
There 
were eagles’ feathers in his top-knot, and large 
brass rings in his nose and ears; a necklace of 
beads, bones, buttons and bears’ claws adorned his 
dark neck, and his face was daubed with paint. He 
no doubt thought himself perfectly captivating. 

Glancing up from her pie-making, Mrs. James saw 
Happy Dog step noiselessly into the room, while his 
obedient pony stood close by the door-step. 

Motioning towards the door, he said, “White Swan 
go,—Happy Dog’s squaw.” 

With what he intended as a reassuring smile part- 
ing his brown lips, he attempted to seize the lady 
and to place her upon his pony, but a sharp blow 


| from the walnut rolling-pin half-blinded him. 


Following the blow with a vigorous push, Mrs. 
James sent her caller reeling and stumbling back- 


, . n we had the nasti-| ward out of the open door, and upset him against 
est, greasiest cooking, that turned our stomachs, | pis pony in a most undignified posture. 
| = - 


She then quickly passed out among the willows 


After that, we got very nervous, for the house | and spoke in a low tone to her husband, as if she 


was full of strange noises. 


It seemed haunted, | knew he was quite near. This ruse so startled the 


and we were afraid of the dark, and used to | Indian that he vaulted upon his pony and galloped 


huddle together at night when we went up stairs. 
Some of the little boys got sick with fright, a 
their parents tock ’em away. 

Though I was really troubled myself, yet I al- 
ways kept cool, and I knew it wasn’t ghosts, 
though what it was, I couldn't imagine. All 
sorts of mischief was made in the school, and if 
matters had gone on three months longer, there 
wouldn't have been a scholar left. 

One night. after going to bed. I couldn't go to 
sleep, I had such a headache. There was a 
night-lamp burning, and I was watching the boys 
in the beds near me. and wondering when they'd 
ston snoring. Gus Elliot was two beds off. As 


nd | 


| redskin might plunder the house. 


off. In a moment, however, he seemed to have rec- 
| ollected that Mr. James was in the field haying, and 
turned towards the house once more. 

When Mrs. James saw this, she was afraid that the 
Twice before it 
had been robbed, and her home nearly broken up; 

for the plundering of a house at a time when nearly 
| everything must be freighted six hundred miles in 
| wagons, was a very serious matter. Her household 
| goods must not and should not be stolen again. 
| With this thought the brave little woman flew to 
the kitchen and caught down a loaded rifle. Her 


husband had carefully taught her how to use the 

weapon, and with it she had often shot wild ante- 
| lope. The percussion-caps were in her pocket, where 
| she always carried then. 
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When Happy Dog saw her coming to meet him 
with a ride, he felt as indignant az Goliath did at 
sight of little David with his sling. A squaw bear- 
ing the weapon of a brave, and preparing to repel 
invasion! 

His early love, too quickly tried, now turned to 
bitter hate. Back he charged, determined to tram- 
ple her down, his eyes gleaming like the eyes of an 
angry snake. Mrs. James aimed the rifle straight at 
his heart. At the distance of only a few yards, she 
pulled the trigger. 

At the same instant the savage flung himself be- 
hind his horse, after the manner of his tribe when 
receiving a volley from an enemy, and turned aside. 
Only the percussion-cap exploded. 

Adjusting another cap, the lady pursued the re- 
treating foe until she saw him enter his own camp, 
when she joined her husband in the meadows. 

After a few days, two of the chiefs called at the 
cabin of Mr. James, and asked for something to eat. 
When food had been brought, they sat down on the 
floor anil ate in dignified silence. Their meal com- 
pleted, one of them—Big Buffalo—proceeded to busi- 
ness. They had come to congratulate Mr. James 
upon the bravery of his wife. 

“White squaw brave,’ said he; “heap brave,— 
shoot Indian. Happy Dog heap big fool,—zi wano 
coyote (good-for-nothing wolf]. Happy Dog run,— 
ha, ha, ha! Heap run—so—ha, ha, ha! White 
squaw brave!” 

Thus, with their rude English and far more ex- 
pressive motions, did they portray the charge, re- 
pulse, retreat and pursuit of the vanquished Indian, 
laughing in the highest glee, as they had never been 
observed to laugh before. 

Happy Dog was well punished for his attempted 
rascality, for he was held in derision by the whole 
tribe for being outwitted by a squaw. The bright 
Indian maidens of course spared no pains in show- 
ing him the figure he cut riding into camp pursued 
by a woman. 

But this story might not have ended so well had 
the rifle been discharged,—and it did go off at the 
very next trial,—for the Indians would certainly 
have avenged the death of their brave by the slaugh- 
ter of the settlers in the valley. Escape would have 
been impossible, since the savages had bands of 
horses, and could easily have overtaken the whites 
had they attempted to flee, as the settlers had only 
ox-teams. 

Mr. James often says, ““How providential it was 
that that rifle didn’t go off!” O. HowarpD. 


ania 
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For the Companion. 
AN EXCITING RIDE. 


Not long since a party of tourists fishing on Lake 
Cupsuptic (one of the Umbagog chain of lakes) cap- 
tured a large moose after a most exciting chase. 

The party consisted of Mr. Lewis, his son and two 
guides, named David Haines and Jolin Haley; also 
two gentlemen named Chase and Sargent, with 
whom was a young man, well known around there 
as a trapper and guide, named Fred C. Barker. 

The party had gone out on the lake in three boats 
to fish for trout. Haines and the elder Mr. Weston 
were in one boat; young Weston was with Haley in 
another, while Fred had Mr. Chase and Mr. Sargent 
in the third boat. 

It was a fine cool morning. The lake lay black 
and still. Keeping as quiet as they could, they were 
having fair sport, when Mr. Sargent’s attention was 
attracted to what looked like the blanched roots of 
a pine stump, floating along at no great distance. 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“A moose! A big buck moose!’ were the almost 
simultaneous exclamations from the whole party. 

“Where could he have come from?” 

Then came a scramble. Lines were hauled in, 
rods were shipped, and the guns were seized. 

But a voice cried, “Don’t fire; it’s against the law! 
Let's catch him!” 

Every paddle was at once brought into requisition. 
Meantime the moose—which had probably been tak- 
ing a morning swim to free itself from flies—took 
alarm at the hubbub, and struck off for the shore. 

It was an eager race now. The pursuers gained, 
an« were close upon the moose, when his feet touched 
bottom. With a mighty splashing, a shake and a 
snort, he dashed into the woods. 

There was a bend in the shore, however, that they 
could take advantage of to head the moose off and 
drive him into the water again at a certain point. 

“Head him!” was thecry. ‘Head him off at the 
foot of the cove!” 

They all leaped from the boats and ran pell-mell 
through the woods. 

The moose could be heard crashing through the 
brush. Stimulate i by the prospect of heading him 
and by the fresh morning air, the men fairly aston- 
ished themselves with their own running. 

Over logs, through brush and bushes, across bog- 
holes and sloughs,—on they scrambled. 

They reached the foot of the cove ahead of the 
moose, and cut him off on the forest side. 

To drive him into the lake again they set up a 
chorus of shouts, hoots and unearthly yells, until 
the poor moose no doubt thought that pandemorium 
had broken loose. He dashed back and forth along 
the wooded shore. 

At length, hearing his pursuers closing in about 
him, he took to the lake again and struck out with 
a tremendous splashing. 

“There he goes! He’s swimming for the other 
shore! To the boats again!” and his eager pursuers 
ran to re-embark. 

By the time they were fairly afloat, the moose had 
got some distance from land; but under the ener- 
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getic strokes of Fred and the other guides, well sec- 
onded by the amateurs, the distance was speedily 
shortened, although the moose swam powerfully, 
just showing its black head and neck above water. 

Foot by foot they closed with him, Fred ahead. 

“Look out! He may turn on you!” cautioned 
Haines. 

But Fred shot alongside the creature within only 
a few yards of him. A running noose was made of 
the boat’s tow-line. Watching his chance, Fred 
threw it. 

By good luck it fell over the moose’s antlers, and 
was instantly drawn tight. A wild hurrah applauded 
this feat, both from those in the other boats and 
from several sportsmen on shore. 

But though lassoed, the moose was not yet cap- 
tured. The creature struck off smartly, towing the 
boat after him. The men tried to stop him by back- 
ing water; but his strength overmatched theirs. 
One of the other boats now came up and made fast 
to the same rope; but the moose took them both 
along at the same rate. 

“Well, let him go if he’s determined to!’ cried 
Chase. ‘Let him swim, and we'll ride.” 

In fact, they were all about tired enough to rest, 
and since they could not stop the animal, they lay | 
back and enjoyed the ride. 

On went the moose, up the lake, plunging through 
the water with heavy kicks of its broad hoofs. ' 

“Why, this is equal to steam power!’’ exclaimed | 
Sargent. 

Indeed, the puffing and blowing of the moose for- 
cibly reminded them of a donkey-engine. 

The lookers-on from the shore did not at once 
comprehend the situation, moose power being such 
anovelty. The moose swam with both boats, as fast 
as a person could easily paddle a canoe. By hauling 
on the line, either upon his right or left side, the | 
course of the animal could be changed. 

For three miles the moose forged ahead, the hunt- | 
ers riding serenely in his wake. The animal did | 
not attempt to turn on them, as they had half-ex- | 
pected he would, but seemed intent only upon get- | 
ting away. | 

Having thoroughly enjoyed the “ride,” a senti- | 
ment of sympathy began to creep into the hearts of 
the sportsmen. | 
“I say, gentlemen, it’s rather too bad to ride a free | 
horse to death,”’ quoth one. | 

“That's so!’ exclaimed every voice. 

“There’s some danger, too, of his getting winded 
and giving up suddenly,” said Fred. “If he should 
drown out here, we should lose him.” 

‘“‘Head him for the shore, then!’’ cried Chase. “Go 
for Camp Frye!” 

Camp Frye, it may be explained, is the designation 
given a tourists’ camp on the lake shore, after the 
Hon. Wm. P. Frye, Representative from Maine. 

It so happened that the camp was at that time oc- | 
cupied by Mr. Frye himself, with his family. 

For Camp Frye the moose was accordingly headed, 
and by adroit management of the line, he was | 
“grounded” near the boat-landing. 

So completely tired had the animal become, that 
it offered almost no resistance when pulled out of 
the water upon the shore. It seemed stupetied, and | 
gave no other sign of native ferocity than an occa- | 
sional stamp of its fore hoof, and by grinding its | 
teeth. 

The guides say that they had never seen a larger | 
moose. Its weight was estimated at twelve hun- | 
dred pounds. | 

The sight of a live moose, fresh from its native 





closer together, they would take in less than ninety 
degrees. So an angle is a right angle when its 
boundary lines are spread just far enough apart to 
take in a quarter of a circle. 

The edges of planes are called lines. There are 
horizontal lines around the floors and ceilings, where 
these touch the 


walls. The cracks atti. dai | 

in the  floor- } 

boards are hori- s | 

zontal lines, be- ¥ | 

cause they lie in s 
2 





a horizontal 
plane. The cor- 
ner lines of the 
walls are vertical lines. Nowa few words on ap-| 
parent measurements, as they are called. Close one | 
eye, and hold your pencil perpendicularly, at arm’s | 
length, to keep it steady, and also that each measure- 
ment may be made at an equal distance from the eye. | 
Let the blunt end of the pencil appear to touch 
the upper horizontal line of a window. Place your 
thumb on the pencil, where the line of the window- 
seat seems to come. Your pencil will appear to| 
cover the whole length of the window. 
You should stand three or four times the height ! 
of an object from it when you measure it,—but this | 
distance must be determined by the size of the object. 
Mark off the measurement on the pencil on a piece | 
of paper, and measure the width of the window in | 
the same way, holding the pencil horizontally there, 
of course. Lay off that measurement on the paper. | 
Then measure the window’s length and width, 
and you will see that your lines are in the same pro- 
portion as the real window- | 
lines. If, for instance, the | 
window is twice as high as it | 
is wide, your little length-| 
line will be twice as long as 
the width-line. | 
Measure different objects in 
this way. 
stand to an object, the larger | 


| 
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FIGURE 1. 








course. 

You see now how you will 
find the proportions of a 
building when you attempt to 
draw a house ora barn. You 














FIGURE 2. 


; must not think that you are always to sketch an 


object of exactly the measurements you get on a 
pencil or ruler. That only gives you the propor- 
tion, and you may make the drawing larger or 
smaller. 

I will now tell you why you should close one eye 
in taking apparent measurements. Fix your eyes 
onan object,—the knob of a door, for instance,—and 
then hold your finger at arm’s length between it 
and your eyes, and you will seem to see two fingers. 
Then fix your eyes on your finger, and you will see 
two knobs beyond it. 

So, you see, if you looked with both eyes at an ob- 
ject, you would be troubled by the appearance of two 


pencils, and if you fixed your eyes on the pencil, you | 


would be troubled by the appearance of two objects; 
and this is obviated by closing one eye. 

Let us imagine that we are again in the room where 
we stretched the wire for a horizon-line, and where 


the measurement will be, m 


the left, and incline towards the centre of view. See 
Fig. 4. 

Move the box towards the left, and the lines are 
all the same, except that the side lines run towards 
the right, and incline to the centre of view. 

If you stand, you will see much more of the top 


| of the box than if you kneel, and the further you 


go towards the left or right side, the more you see 


| of those sides. 


But you willsay that you always see the whole sur- 
face of the top of the box, or the sides, whether you 
stand or kneel, or move the box to the right or left. 

Stretch a piece of fine white muslin over the 
frame, having first slipped the glass out. Upon the 
framed muslin trace with the brush the outline of 
the box placed in its first position; also the horizon- 
line and centre of view. Tack a strong thread to 
each visible corner of the box, and with one thread 
at a time, pierce the corresponding corner of the 
drawing. Gather the 
threads together, and 
hold as near as possi- 
ble to your eye. 

The threads repre- 
sent the rays of light 
which enter your eye . 
from the corners of the \ 
box. Rays come to 
your eye from every 
point of the box, but 
we only need to tind 
the corner rays, as 
lines connecting them will give us the boundaries of 
the object. 

You see that the threads from the back corners of 
the top come between the threads from the front 
corners of the box, and this makes a shorter line on 
your drawing. The eye not being much above the 
box, the threads from the back only incline slightly 
upward, to enter the eye. And so this space between 
the frontand back threads is very trifling where they 
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FIGURE 4. 


The nearer you) pierced the muslin,—not one-third the real meas- 


urement of the top of the box, from front to back. 
If you should stand and trace a drawing, and 
then pierce the points with threads, the back threads 
| would incline more to the vertical, or rise more in 
| order to reach the eye; although the front threads 
| would rise too; this makes a-greater space between 
| them where they pierce the muslin. 
| If you sat very low and made a sketch, and then 
| adjusted the threads as in the other drawings, you 
| would see that the 
| threads from the back _+ .__¢v 
}and front would be 
| very nearly together, 
and the space between 
them would be extreme- 
ly narrow. (~ 








Now you see that the 
apparent width of a 
|horizontal plane de- 
| pends entirely on your 
height above it. The 
side-plane of a box will 
look wider, also, as you move towards the right or 
| left, as the rays are not forced to run so near togeth- 
| er to enter the eye. This causes the surface or plane 


| of the ocean, as we call it, to appear of different 


FIGURE 5. 


| we found the centre of view in the rose on the paper. | widths, according to the light from which we see it, 


Place a square box directly under the centre of | as in Figs. 1 and 2, Chap. I. 


view, so that you only see the front and top of the 
box. 


Seat yourself at a small table at the opposite side 


As you sat on the beach, the rays of light from 
the distance came to your eye about horizontally; 
but from the highest standpoint, they came to you 





haunts, was a novelty. Of course nobody dreamed | of the room, with a framed glass placed in an up-| more vertically, and therefore the rays from the 


of such a thing as taking the animal's life. The law | 
of Maine at present forbids all such killing of wild | 
ruminants. To have “made way” with the animal, 
in the presence of a veteran law-giver like Mr. Frye, 
would have been too foul a deed to have escaped 
merited justice. 

We are well assured, therefore, that after three 
hours’ durance the moose was turned loose to “mul- 
ticrease and replenish” the forests. 

Having regained his ‘“‘wind’’ somewhat, the old 
fellow departed with an exultant bound when the 
line was cut; but his report to his antlered brethren, 
containing his views of the morning's sport, has not 
yet been forwarded to the press. 





For the Companion, 
LESSONS IN DRAWING. 
By Christine Chaplin Brush. 

In THREE CHAPTERS.—Cnap. IL 

In this lesson I will tell you something about 
planes and lines, and their names. | 

A plane is a smooth, level surface, such as the | 
floor, the ceiling, the walls, the tops of tables, ete. | 
There are different kinds of planes. 

The floor and ceiling are called horizontal planes. 
Upright planes, such as the walls and doors, are 
called vertical planes. Parallel planes are planes 
which are equally distant from each other throngh- 
out their whole extent, Thus, the wall I stand 
against is parallel to the wall opposite me. The 
chair seats are parallel to the floor, and the floor to 
the ceiling. 

You will say that the side and the back walls are | 
not parallel. No; for these walls form a right angle. 

The circle which I drew in the first lesson repre- 
sented the circle of the horizon. It is supposed to | 
be divided into three hundred and sixty little sec- 
tions, or degrees, as they are called. If I divided 
the circle into quarters, there would be ninety de- | 
grees in each quarter. If I spread two of the! 
dividing lines which join at the centre of the circle 
farther apart at their ends, they would take in more 
than ninety degrees of the horizon; if I drew them , 





right position on the 
" cv L table before you. | 
’ (You can easily slip a 











/ \ to try this.) Have at | 
/ ‘ 4s 
. hand a small camel's- 
hair brush, filled with 
sepia, or india ink. 
oa a Now close one eye, 
and trace on the glass, 
as steadily as you can, 
the wire horizon-line, 
and dot the point 
where the centre of view seems to come. 
I wish to show you how a solid object appears on a 
flat surface. Trace on the glass the outlines of the 
box. You see that the side-lines of the top of the 














FIGURE 3. 





| box, which are really parallel to each other, seem to 


grow nearer and nearer together towards the boun- 
dary line of the back of the box, and by so doing, 
cuts it off till it seems much shorter than the front 
line, with which it is parallel. 

Continue the side-lines by dotted lines, and they 
would meet at the centre of view. Measure the four 
lines which bound the front face of the box, in your 
drawing, and you will see that they are equal, as 
those in the real box are. 

We find, then, that that surface of an object which 
exactly faces us, or is, as we say, parallel to us, is 
drawn precisely as it is. But the side-lines which 
belong to planes at right angles to us are drawn, not 
as they are, but as they appear to be. These side- 
lines appeared to incline to the centre of view, and 
towards that point we drew them. 

The back-line was drawn shorter than the front- 
line, which corresponds to it, because, being farther 
from the eye, it appears shorter. See Fig. 4, Chap. I. 

The more distant an object standing below the ho- | 
rizon is, the higher it appears. The back line of the 





| top of the box, you see, is higher on the glass than 


the front top line. 

I will place the box towards the right, that you 
may see a side-plane also. The front face, being a 
plane parallel to you, still appears square, and is 
drawn as it is, but the side-lines both turn towards 


near edge of the sea and those from the far distance 
were a good way apart. 
This, with the fact of your looking farther over 


picture from its frame | this round world, gave the impression of greater ex- 


panse. 

Seat yourself at the table with the framed glass 
before you, on which the sketch of the box remains, 
The floor or ground on which the object you are to 
draw rests, is called the ground-plane. You are 
seated on the same plane. 

Decide where the nearest boundary of this ground- 
plane shall be. The horizon is the farthest boundary, 
you know. When you have decided, mark it by 
laying 2 tape along the floor. 

This line, which is the nearest boundary of the 
ground-plane, is called the ground-line. Upon this 
ground-line, which is supposed to extend indefinitely 
to the right and left, and which you have merked, 
imagine a great transparent plane, an immense 
glass, standing upright, flat against the front face of 
the box, or parallel to it, as I should say. 
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FIGURE 9. 


If you, from your seat, with a very long-handled 
brush, could trace a picture of this box upon this 
great transparent plane, or picture plane, 2s we will 
now name it, it would look exactly like the little 
picture you have before traced on the glass, only 
very much larger. In fact, the front face would be 
exactly the size of the box. See Fig. 6. 

If I should place another transparent plane 





400) 


between the picture-plane and your framed glass, 
the picture on it would be smaller than the one 
on the picture-plane, and yet larger than the one 
on the framed glass, because the rays of light 
come nearer together as they approach the eye, 
and consequently the pictures produced by them 
grow smaller, the nearer they are to the eye. See 
Fig. 6. 


As we cannot have 
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belongs no more to that vertical plane than to 
the horizontal plane of the top. 

The horizontal plane, being below the level of 
the eye, appears to rise on its way towards the 
horizontal plane (or the horizon-line, as we say, 
that being the edge of the horizon-plane), and 
draws its boundary line with it. 

The vertical plane of the side appears to in- 





a picture-plane on 











the ground-line, we 
find the centre of 





view through which 
the horizon - line 
runs on some ob- 
ject like the rose on 
the wall-paper, or, 
if you are out of 
doors, on a building 
or a tree, 

Always imagine 
the picture - plane 
standing upright on 
the ground - line, 
with the horizon- 
line and centre of 
view on it. Perhaps 
you are still puzzled 























to see why the side-lines of the box should van-| cline to the right, and draws the same line 
ish at the centre of view, and I think I can best | towards the principal vertical line, as we say, 


explain the reasons here. 


Once upon a time, somebody noticed that hor- | 


that being the nearest edge of the vertical plane. 
This line, forced in two directions by the two 


izontal planes below the eye appeared to incline | planes, will vanish, therefore, where the two 
upward, and horizontal planes above the eye, | imaginary planes, which are parallel to the two 
downward; also that left-hand vertical planes | planes of the box, cross or intersect, which is at 


appeared to incline to the right, and right-hand 
vertical planes to the left; and that if these four 
planes belonged to a long hall, or railroad depot, 
for instance, they would seem to meet at a point 
exactly opposite the eye. See Fig. 7. 

Then he noticed that the horizon-line always 
appeared to be on a level with the eye; and that, 
from the point directly opposite the eye (which, 
of course, lay on the horizon-line), just as much 
could be seen at the left as at the right of it, as 
much above it as below it. 

If I looked at the farthest left-hand point of 
the horizon-line which I could see without turn- 


the centre of view. . 


(Continued in two weeks.) 
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AMERICA AT THE PARIS EXHIBI- 
TION. 

We have every reason to be proud of the dis- 
| play which our country has made during the 
summer and autumn at the great Exhibition at 
Paris. The prizes and rewards for the best ex- 
hibits have now been given, and high up in each 
list are to be found the names of American in- 
ventors, merchants and artists. No other nation, 





ing my head, and gradually indeed, makes a better appear- 
moved my eye along the line till oa ance in this highly honorable rec- 


it rested on the farthest right- 
hand limit, I could say I had 
looked along a horizontal line. 


If from the nearest point in = a. Ju 


front of me, on the ground-plane, 
which [could see without bend- 
ing my head, and which would 
lie on the ground-line, of course, vue _ 
“IT gradually raised my eye to the 
centre of view, and upward, on, 
till I saw the farthest point in 
the sky which I could see without raising my 


head, I could say that I had looked along a ver- | 


tical line. 

If I could mark this line, I should find by 
measurements that it was just the length of that 
portion of the horizon-line which I saw without 
turning my head. 

If I should draw a circle from the four points 
of this horizontal and vertical line, it would con- 
tain all that I could see at once, divided into four 
equal parts. See Fig. 8. 

Then this person might have said, If I had a 
great transparent plane standing in front of the 
object L wished to draw, I could trace the hori- 
zon-line, the centre of view, and the vertical line 
(which shall be named the principal vertical line), 
and a picture of the objects on it. See Fig. 9, 

Noticing that only the nearest edges of planes 
on a level with the eye could be seen, he said, I 
will imagine that a horizontal and a vertical 




















FIGURE 6. 


plane, running from my eye, would, on their 
way into the distance, cut a horizontal and a 
vertical line through the picture-plane. These 
lines would be those named the horizon-line and 
the principal vertical line, after the planes they 
represent. Now you see that each boundary 
line of a box belongs to two planes. 

The upper boundary line of the vertical side 





FIGURE 8. 
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| % It is a pleasant fact that the 


American department has been 
in many respects during these 
months the admiration of Euro- 
pean and the pride of American 
visitors. Edison's wonderful dis- 
coveries of the phonograph and 
the microphone, Bell's of the tel- 
ephone, and the American in- 
dustrial inventions, have — re- 
ceived the highest meed of praise. 

We have shown the Old World that in most 
manufactures and industrial works we are apace 
with it, and that in many we are in advance of 
it. Our fabrics, our machinery, our chemicals, 
woods and agricultural products, in their variety 
and excellence, have been really unsurpassed, 

But perhaps the chief branch of labor which 
has surprised Europeans in the American sec- 
tions at Paris, has been that of the useful and 
ornamental arts. In previous Exhibitions our 
art department has not been conspicuous for 
merit. A few good pictures, a few good pieces 
of sculpture, were the most that we displayed at 
Paris in 1867, and at Vienna in 1873. 

This time, however, Europe has learned that 
there are conspicuously skilful artists in Amer- 
ica. Our pictnre-gallery at the Exhibition is 
only inferior to those of England and France. 
In sculpture we have proved our superiority to 
either. Indeed, there 
are more famous liv- 
ing American sculp- 
tors than of any other 
nation, and some of 
our best senlptural 
works are to be seen 
at Paris. 

In the art of work- 
ing in gold and silver, 
and setting gems and 
like ornaments, we 
have shown that, 
while Europe has al- 
most stood still in the 
present century, the 
United States has 
made very rapid progress. One large firm of 
jewellers from New York exhibited a set of 
goldsmith’s work, a copy of the precious relics 
brought by Gen. Cesnola from Cyprus, so ex- 
actly like the originals that Gen. Cesnola said 
that he could not have distinguished them but 
for the jeweller’s stamp on the copies. 

In another respect our display at the Exhibi- 














tion has attracted much attention. This was in 
the department of education. An exhibit was 
made of the text-books used in our free schools, 
and of the apparatus of various sorts by means 
of which our children’s lessons are carried on or 
illustrated. The methods of instruction were 
shown, and many Europeans were able to ob- 
serve, for the first time in their lives, the most 
perfect system of schooling which has ever been 
established in the world. 

We may be sure that so full and excellent an 


exhibition of American material progress has 





been useful as well as interesting to our sister 
nations across the Atlantic. Already, as one 
travels abroad, he sees on every hand improve- 
ments adopted from American examples; and 
the tendency of our display at Paris will be to 
make such improvements even more rapidly 
come into use abroad. 
——- +o -—-— 
GOD’S REST. 
It is the evening hour, 
And thankfully, 
Father, thy weary child 
Has come to thee; 
T lean my aching head 
Upon thy breast, 
And there, and only there, 
am at rest. 
Thou knowest all my life, 
Each petty sin; 
Nothing is hid from thee 
Without, within; 
All that I have or am 
Is wholly thine, 
So is my soul at peace, 
For thou art mine. 
To-morrow’s dawn may find 
Me here or there; 
It matters little, since thy love 
Is everywhere! 
eee en 
THE RUSSIAN NIHILISTS. 

A few weeks ago the character and tendencies 
of the German Socialists were described in the 
Companion. Their rapid spread through the 
Empire, their attempts at assassination, the 
alarm they have created in the German rulers, 
and the means taken to suppress them, were re- 
lated. Germany, however, is not the only Eu- 
ropean country afflicted with a violent and for- 
midable body of fanatics, who threaten the very 
foundations of the State, and seek to attain their 
ends by secret conspiracy and murder. 

What the Socialists are in Germany, the ‘‘Ni- 
hilists’”’ are in Russia. A “Nihilist”? is one who 


believes in nothing; and the Russian Nihilist is 


one who is eager to overturn all the political and 
social institutions which he finds now existing. 
He does not believe in God, nor in marriage, 
property, moral law, or government. He wishes 
to overturn and change everything. He finds 
everything around him wrong, and wishes to set 
the world right by turning it upside down. 

One would not think that the persons who hold 


a creed so barbarous and unnatural could be very 


| 
' 


numerous. But it is true that, in the great Em- 
pire of Russia, which is supposed to be ruled by 
the Czar with an iron hand, there are thousands, 
probably even millions, of Nihilists. 

They comprise, indeed, a most extensive and 
powerful organization. 
or village throughout the Empire where there is 
not a Nihilistic club, or committee. 

There is a perfect net-work of Nihilistic com- 
mittees all over the country, which is divided up 
into sections, ruled over by a higher committee. 
At St. Petersburg is a committee which overlooks 
and commands all the rest. It issues its decrees 
to the others, and whatever it commands is at 
once obeyed. These committees all act with the 
greatest secrecy; and the members of it are not 
even known to the body of Nihilists whom it 
commands, 

All the movements and objects of this terrible 
society, indeed, are hidden in the greatest mys- 
tery, and defy the keenest search of the Imperial 
police, Suddenly, the committee of a certain 
district will receive from the central body at St. 
Petersburg an order to stir up an insurrection; 
and will be provided by it with arms and ammnu- 
nition for the purpose. It acts upon the order 
at once, and the revolt takes place. 

A Nihilist is commanded to kill some govern- 
ment official, or other person obnoxious to the 
league. He does not know, and does not ask, 
why this dark deed is to be done. 
takes his pistol or his dagger, goes off quietly, 
and kills the designated victim. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the Ni- 
hilists are confined entirely or commonly to one 
social class, or to the male sex. No doubt the 
great body of the society is composed of laborers 
and peasants. But it also includes a very large 
number of educated men, many men of property, 
and some men of high rank. There are within 
its secret circle learned professors, university 
students, lawyers, doctors, scholars, and philoso- 
phers. Princes and nobles have been detected 
in communion with the Nihilists, who can count 


among them some government officials, who re- | 


ceive salaries from the Czar. 
There are not only men, but many women, in 


There is scarcely atown | 


He simply | 
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Se 
the ranks of Nihilism. Ladies of high social po- 
sition, and intelligent and delicate young girls, 
have been found among their number. 

Not long ago a lady who was one of the leaders 
of fashionable society in St. Petersburg, who al- 
ways appeared at the court balls at the palace, 
and was the daughter of a very high family, was 
caught with Nihilistic documents in her posses- 
sion. Vera Sassalitch, a beautiful girl, who had 
been well educated, shot the chief of police, 
General Tepoff, in his own room. She was a 
Nihilist, and when tried for the offence was ac- 
quitted. 

The Czar and his advisers have become so 
deeply alarmed by the rapid spread and dan- 
gerous designs of the Nihilists, that they have 
issued a decree that the Nihilists shall be tried, 
not by ordinary processes of law, but by military 

| tribunals. 

| Well may they be alarmed; for despotic as is 
| the power of the Russian autocrat, his throne and 
dynasty are in serious peril from this vast, se- 
| eret, revolutionary, and relentless league. 

| meant manana! — 


ANECDOTE OF MR. LINCOLN. 
| Here is a story of Mr. Lincoln, which, we believe, 
| has never been in print, and which illustrates his 
| keen sympathy and attention to personal details, 
even when most oppressed by matters of national 
| importance, 
| Tt was about a year before the fall of Richmond, 
| when both North and South seemed tottering to 
| ruin, that a young lady who had known Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln for years, visited Washington. She 
was an exceptionally sensible, warm-hearted, re- 
fined woman, gifted with a marvellous voice anda 
graceful figure, but she was very homely. 

She called at the White House, and when she had 
gone with his wife into a private room, Mr. Lincoln 
expressed his surprise to a friend that “some good 
man had not been lucky enough to marry her.” 
Adding,— 

«“L—— herself would be much happier if she were 
a wife and mother.” 

A few moments later Major C——, a volunteer 
officer, thoroughly respected by the President, and 
a bachelor, came into the study. Mr. Lincoln looked 
at him thoughtfully. 

“What are you going to do when the war is over, 
C——?” he asked, suddenly. 

“Seek my fortune, I suppose,’’ was the startled 
reply. 

“There it is in that room.” 
was heard at the moment. ‘No, you can’t go to 
seek it now; business first. But there it is.” 

That evening there was a reception at the White 
House. The President beckoned to Major C—. 

“Listen!” he said. 

A lady, whom they could not see because of the 
crowd, was singing in a voice of great beauty and 
sweetness, some gay song. The major would have 
moved forward, but Mr. Lincoln detained him, his 
eyes twinkling with shrewd fun. 

“Wait a bit,” he said. “Don’t look at her face 
yet.” 

Presently she sang a ballad with such pathos that 

| the major’s eyes grew dim. 

“Now go. She’s as good and true as her song.” 

The good word of Mr. Lincoln probably influenced 
both parties. In a few months they were married, 
and the union has proved a most happy one. 

“] did one wise thing in °64,’’ Mr. Lincoln said, 
rubbing his chin, as was his wont when pleased; “I 
made that match.” 
ee ee 


THE SEAL WITH A FLAW. 

A case with as curious dramatic points as any in 
fiction has recently been brought before the courts 
in Philadelphia. 

Late in last Julya Quaker merchant named Whit- 
taker died, possessed of property amounting to near- 
ly a million of dollars. A lawyer of New York, who 
had been a friend of the deceased man, telegraphed 
that he had a will in his possession made by Mr. 
Whittaker, later than any others, and in a week or 
two produced it. 

By this will, after a few annuities, the bulk of the 
property was left to found an Industrial School and 
Orphan Asylum for Girls, similar in aim and regu- 
lations to the famous asylum for boys endowed by 
Stephen Girard. 

sy this proposed institution orphan girls were to 
be supported, and fitted to earn their living as teach 
ers, artists, tradeswomen, seamstresses, or any lucra 
tive handicraft. 

Philadelphia rejoiced naturally that another so 
great charity was to be located within her borders; 
but the heirs, who saw themselves minus half a mil 
lion of dollars, were not so enthusiastic. Suspicion 
was awake to the fact, too, that the lawyer who 
produced the will was left in it the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, and freed from his indebtedness 
to the estate. 

The will was examined closely. The signature ap- 
peared genuine. A detective observed that it was 
sealed with the lawyer’s private seal, it having, as he 
alleged, been drawn up in his office. Across the in 
dentation on the wax was a fine line, which might 
have been caused by a flaw in the seal, or a hair ac- 
cidentally fallen on the wax. 

The detective began on these grounds a search for 
any engraver who had made a seal for the lawyer. 
| He found him in Nassau Street, N. Y, The seal was 

made two days after Whittaker’s death, 
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The lawyer was arrested for forgery. The seal 
was found on hii with the identical flaw in it, also 
another will by Whittaker, on which the signature 
was not as well imitated. 

The lawyer’s chances are good for a long impris- 
onment, and all through a hair line in a drop of wax! 
inal een eetee ce 
OLD MARBLEHEAD DIALECT. 

Marblehead, when it was a quaint, isolated fishing- 
town, had a dialect of its own. Judge Story, who 
was a native of the town, used to speak of its pecul- 
iar speech as “that classic dialect.”” In it the name 
of Crowninshield was transformed into Grounsell, 
and a French family, named Blancpied, having set- 
tled there, was known as Blumpy. 

Judge Story occasionally found his knowledge of 
“that classic dialect’ to serve him. He was once 
trying a case in Boston, when the clerk called out 
the name of Michael Treffery (it being so spelled) as 
one of the jury. No response was given. Again he 
was called, and still there was silence. 

“It’s very strange,” said the clerk; “I saw that 
man here not two minutes ago.” 

“Where does he come from?” asked the judge. 

“Marblehead, Your Honor,” said the clerk. 

“If that’s the case, let me see the jury-list,” replied 
Judge Story. 

Looking at the name, he handed back the list, say- 
ing, ‘Call Mike Trevye” (throwing the accent on the 
last syllable). 

“Mike Trevye!”’ called the clerk. 

“Here!” growled a gruff voice. 

“Why did you not answer before?” asked the 
clerk. 

“Treffery is no way to pronounce my name,” re- 
plied the juryman, as he took his seat in the box. 
“My name is Mike Trevye, as the judge knows.” 

On another occasion, when a case of mutiny on 
board a Marblehead fishing-schooner was being tried, 
a witness, one of the crew, said that the skipper and 
a fisherman had a “‘jor of ile.” The presiding judge 
could make nothing out of this, but his associate, 
Judge Story, interpreted it, saying that “jor of ile” 
in Marblehead dialect was a “jaw awhile,” which 
meant that the two men abused each other for some 
time. 

Whittier’s ballad, “Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” is 
founded on an old local rhyme which exhibits a pe- 
culiarity of Marblehead pronunciation, the giving of 
athe sound of 0. Spelled as pronounced, the rhyme 
is as follows: 

“Here’s Flnd Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt, 
By the women o’ Marble’ead.” 
+o --— 
A DUTCH MERCHANT. 

The basis of modern commerce is credit, and the 
basis of creditis honor. The great mercantile houses 
of Europe, whose transactions cover the globe, are 
sustained in part by their honor. Seventy years ago 
the managing partner of the then first commercial 
house in the world, Hope & Co., Amsterdam, was 
Mr. Labouchere. Among his brother merchants he 
was recognized not only for his financial skill, but 
for his chivalric idea of honor in mercantile trans- 
actions. 

Once, in giving directions to a young man who 
was to represent the house at Philadelphia, he thus 
concluded: “I have but one thing more to say,— 
never commit any action which may one day cause 
you to blush before me, or in the presence of your 
Own conscience.” 

When Napoleon had all Europe at his feet, he sent 
Baron Louis to Amsterdam to learn from Hope & 
Co. if a certain banker, named Ouvrard, had any 
funds in their hands. Napoleon’s object was to 
confiscate such funds, if he could find them. 

“Whether we have money for M. Ouvrard or not,” 
said M. Labouchere, on receiving the royal message, 
“is not a matter for which we are obliged to render 
any account to you, baron; and the inappropriate- 
hess of your present visit must have been apparent 
to yourself.” 

The great merchant would not bend his knee to 
the tyrant of Europe. 

> 
WALKING TO MEETING. 

In the early part of this century, men, women and 
children thought nothing of walking four or five 
miles to Sabbath worship. Many of them could 
have had no church services without such long walks 
to enjoy them. We have heard of a Scotch family, 
living just over the Canada line, who were uniform- 
ly seen at a church in Vermont,father, mother, and 
six children. Even a storm, unless one of extreme 
severity, did not prevent them from taking their 
usual five-mile walk on Sunday. 

Dr. John M. Peck, an eminent Baptist minister of 
Missouri, writing of his habit of church-going, while 
living on a farm in New York, says: 

“The writer might have been seen with wife and 
babe of thirteen months, wending his way over the 
mountain by a winding path to a school-house on 
the Batavia turnpike, some five miles north of our 
residence. We arrived at the place of worship be- 
fore any of those near by made their appearance. 

As they dropped in, one after another, they greeted 
the strangers with a hearty welcome. 

“There was much of fraternal feeling and social 
hospitality. Those who came from a distance were 
provided with refreshments by those who lived near. 
Their attire was plain homespun garments, put on 
clean and tidy for the Sabbath, and worn by labor- 
ing men and women through the week.” 

——<~o—____—_ 





A MopEst MAN.—The modesty of a great man, 
the late Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, is shown by this 
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fact, stated by a professor in an Irish college: “So 
entire was his mastery of self that, as far as the 
writer is aware, neither the pronoun I nor its equiv- 
alent, as representing himself, occurs in any of his 
writings.” 





in od 
REVENGING A SLIGHT. 

Aaron Burr always resented any assumption of 
superiority on the part of legal or political asso- 
ciates. When he and Alexander Hamilton were 
contending for the first rank at the New York bar, 
it happened that they were engaged on the same 
side of an important suit. The etiquette of the bar 
assigned the honor of the closing plea to the leading 
counsel, and Hamilton, with a little arrogance, per- 
haps, hinted that Col. Burr would make the opening 
argument. Burr made no objection, but determined 
to punish his rival for what he (Burr) thought an 
arrogant assumption. 

He opened the case, and knowing, from consulta- 
tions, what points Hamilton intended to make, he 
made them all himself. His exhaustive plea left his 
colleague little to say. Hamilton never appeared to 
so little advantage, and Burr enjoyed his mortifica- 
tion. It was a mean thing to do, which an honora- 
ble man would despise, but Burr had no principles 
which would hinder his indulgence of the spirit of 
revenge. 


—— sctbesijiiiian 


THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 


We will send the Compunin free to January 
1, 1879, to all new subscribers sent us during 
the months of November and December of 
this year. 
«2 - 


AN EDITOR SKETCHES BISMARCK. 

An American journalist, Col. Forney, who has 
conversed with the great German statesman, says 
that Bisinarck is a most fascinating person. Such 
is the charm of his conversation and manner, that 
when he chooses to unbend, few persons can resist 
the influence of his magnetism. The journalist thus 
sketches the Chancellor: 


In his own house he yields unresistingly to domes- 
tic intluences. But he is eminently a public charac- 
ter. Never conspicuous in the streets, for obvious 
reasons, and less so now than ever, he dominates the 
whole empire. 

He hates praise, and resents censure. He is a law 
unto himself and others. While the great European 
Congress, called by himself, sat in Berlin, he was its 
master and its President. He asked little for Ger- 
many, but he parcelled out the spoils to others. He 
so became the arbiter of Europe, as he is to-day the 
dictator of Germany. 

All German parties admit that he has rendered 
incredible services to his country; but nobody knows 
it better than himself. He is a fatalist, and naturally 
asserts by his acts, if not by his words, his supreme 
infallibility. 

But he does not try to be cautious in his language. 
He is candor itself—often to the verge of insolence; 
and there is hardly a day that he does not spe ak 
scornfully of some of the characters in the recent 
European Congress, and of living and dead European 
statesmen. 

Such a man might have figured in the feudal era. 
He is the anachronism of this age of progress. Act- 
ed on the stage twenty years ago, he would have 
— regarded as another Charles the Bold or Duke 

Alva. 

“i a real person, it is a simple question of time, 
unless he moderates his policy, whether he will fall 
by the bullet or the bowl. He is the man of destiny, 
and evidently accepts his mission and knows his 
danger. 


+> 





WELL DONE! 


A Texas letter, written to the St. Louis Globe, 
says it is not uncommon in that State for young la- 
dies to lend a helping hand in the fields when their 
fathers and brothers are driven by work. Among 
this class of young ladies is the fifteen-year-old 
daughter of one of the oldest and most respected 
families on the Brazos,—whom the correspondent 
met at the mansion of her father, near Pattison. 


The conversation naturally turned on cotton-pick- 
ing. The young Texan girl, blooming with youth, 
her dark hair floating over her fair forehead, matech- 





ing her large dark eyes, that flashed at intervals, 
proceeded, in her girlish way, to give him all the i in- | 
formation about cotton- -picking desired. 

“The most of my father’s hands pick one hundred | 
and fifty to two hundred pounds a day,” she said. | 

“That seems excellent work,” replied the corre- | 
spondent. 

“Oh, not very.” 

*T do think so.” 

She laughed, and her eyes flashed again. ‘Why. 
Tecan do almost that well myself, and lam not used 
to it.’ 


“I must doubt?—_ 

“I have gone out in pa’s field and picked one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds in the day.’ 

“Didn’t the sun burn your fae e to a crackling?” 

“Why, no,—you are crazy.” 

— then, did you manage, my little Southern 
irl?” 

“Oh, I just put on this long sun-honnet [exhibiting 
it) and a pair of gloves with the fingers out at the 
op.” 

es ee 

DEPENDENT UPON BUSY FINGERS. 

Some persons must be doing something with their 
fingers while talking. Sir Walter Scott tells how he 
rose to the head of his class in school by meanly cut- 
ting off a button from the jacket of the head boy. | 
The boy was in the habit of fumbling it while recit- | 
ing. He was so put out by not finding it that he | 
“missed,” and Scott, answering the question cor- 
rectly, stepped into the first place. The following | 
anecdote shows a great conversationalist dependent | 
upon her busy fingers being employed: | 


| 
Atthe Lamb’s house, Victoria (Mrs. Cowden Clarke) | 


several times saw Col. Phillips (the man who shot 
the savage that killed Capt. Cook), and heard him 
describe Mme. de Stael’s manner in society, saying 
that he remembered she had a habit, while she dis- 








coursed, of taking a scrap of paper and a pair of 
scissors, and — it to bits; that once he ob- 
served her to be at a loss for her usual a 
resource, and he quietly placed near her the back of 
a letter from his pocket; afterward she earnestly 
thanked him for this timely supply of the needful 
aid to thought and speech. 


Sassi taclonoi 
“A DOLLAR A FOOT.” 

The recent railroad disaster in the vicinity of 
Boston brings up the question of pecuniary dam- | 
ages to the injured and the heirs of the killed. This 
fact recalls the following incident to a writer in the 
Boston Transcript: 


Some years since, there was a case in New Hamp- 
shire where a train left the rails and went down a | 
steep bank. Among the injured was a farmer, who 
soon after received a call from the company’s attor- 
ney, with a view to “settle.” The lawyer said he 
wanted to be just in settling the matter, expressed 
his confidence that the injured man would expect 
nothing more, and asked what amount would satisfy 
hin. 

“Let’s see,”’ said the farmer, “show far did I fall?” 

“About twenty-six feet, 1 think,’’ answered the 
attorney. 

“Suppose we say a dollar a foot?” timidly sug- 
gested the farmer. ‘Would that be too high?” 

That case was settled then and there. 






The farmer may not have been shrewd, but he was 
better—he was honest. 


——- 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 

Gov. Rice, though one of the first to suggest them, 
has lost his faith in competitive examinations for 
appointments to West Point and Annapolis. 

He soon found that those lads who had good mem- 
ories and little energy of character succeeded in get- 
ting the appointments, and generally proved utter 
failures as military or naval men. In fact, some of 
the rejected lads at these competitive e xaminations, 
who were afterwards appointed to fill the place of 
the big-memoried failures, turned out admirable 
officers. ; . 

“It wants a boy with go-ahead and good grit, and 
not a gentle lad with a big head, for a military offi- 
cer,” says the governor, who adds, ‘a boy may have 
the making of a college professor in him, but it won’t 
do to attempt to make a general of him.” 
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THE COMPANION AND OTHER 
PAPERS. 

Do not forget that we can send you almost 
any paper or publication published in this 
country, if taken with the Companion, at a lower 
rate than the full subscription price. 
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A SUNDAY SCHOOL child being asked why God | 


made the flowers of the field, replied, “Please, 
ma’am, I suppose for patterns for artificial flowers.” 








WHAT SHALL | BUY FOR CHRISTMAS ? 


You can easily and quickly decide upon the article you 
wish by referring to our 


PREMIUM LIST 


we sent yon two weeks ago. 
On page 359 of this List and at the top of the right-hand 
column, you will notice our 


NEW IMPROVED STEEL BRACKET SAW. 


Since last year we have greatlv i ai resi this vo lnable 
Saw Outfit, besides REDUC THE P 

1. Asan extra induceme + — now give FREE 
| with every outfit for the next sixty days, 


1 Ilinstrated Manual of Wood Carving. 


EVERY PARENT 


Who has a family of boys and girls should see to it that 
their children havea Bracket Saw. With it your children 
will adorn the home with beantiful works of art. With it 
they will enltivate a love for mechanics. With it they can 
earn money. This has proved trne in so many families 
that we do not hesitate to give the Bracket Saw onr high- 
est endorsement. 


New Bracket Saw Outfit. 


THE BEST 


Christmas Cift 


FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 





The Outfit consists of 1 Beautiful Box, 1 
Steel Frame (Jananned and Beautifully Or- 
namented), 50 Bracket and Ornamental 
Designs, 1-2 dozen Best Steel Saw 


COLGATE’S 





Blades, 1 Brad Awl, 1 Piece Sand Pa- 

per, 185 Miniature Designs (with a price 
list at full size), 1 Sheet of Impression Paper, 5 | 
| Silhouette Designs—Comic, 1 1-2 Inch Wood | 
Measure, 1 Manual of Instructions—!2 pages— | 
illustrated, 3 Sets of Alphabets, 1 Set of Figures. | 


Price, post-paid, @1. | 


PERRY MASON &CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“A Book for Every Household.” 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY 


OF BRITISH POETRY. 









From Chaucer to the Present Time, oes 1878.) Edited 
by JAMES '. FIELDS and EDW Pr. WHIPPLE, 
1 vol., royal 8vo. 1,028 pages, nd i otype Por- 


traits of Chaucer, “Spenser, Shakespeare, Mi ton, Pope, 
Goldsmith, Settee Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Ten- 
nyson and Mrs. Browning. Cloth, handsomely 
stamped, $6 50; ‘half calf, $10; morocco, or tree call, 
$4. 


“There isevery reason why the book should beeome the 


standard collection of British poetry for home use Bos 
| ton Advertiser. 


“A boon to the English-reading world.”’— New York Ob- 


server. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
AT: rare chi inice to m ake money 


(S500 
PIANo, or « SIOO CaBINET ORGAN. which will be pre 


sented to the Agents sending us the largest lists of Sub- 


scribers to Brainard’s Musical World previous to 
March Ist, 1879. We pay large Cask Connnissions 





any active agent can make trom $5 (0 to $10.00 por day 


easily during the next few months. Zhe Musical World 
is the best and most popular musical montiily published, 
each number containing Forty pages of choice new 
music and interesting musical literature. Only $150 a 
year, with choice of Five Elegant Premiums to 
every subscriber. Send 15 cents for sample copy, and 
secure an agency aé once. It will pay you. ‘Terms to 
agents, and full particulars in , to our Piano and 
Organ Prizes, sent on receipt of star 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, P ablishers, Cleveland, O. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices. Five Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $13 1:2 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for 
$4; 35 for $53 75 for $10; 100 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
Sos Jrom over 500 Finest Sorts, Our Great 
HED I NGEE& and SNAG Roses, 
GEE & £9. 
BECRUSS EST GROVE, C 4. Le ER Co., P C0. Pa. 
HOULD BE ON EVERY PIANO. 
pupae CEMS, post-paid, for 10) cts. 











Footsteps at the Gate. 

q —Alva March. 

3.—Kneeling at the Threshold. 

4.—Gentle Words at Home. 

5.—At Tender Twilight, Love, to Thee. 
All have accompaniments for Piano or Cabinet Organ, 
All sent, post-paid, for 20 cts. Stampstaken. Gema,. 
Thousands sold. MERCANTILE PUR, Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


HIPPLE’S Home School for Deaf Mutes. 
J.&Z.C. WHIPPLE, Proprietors, Mystic River, Conn. 
Prof. Hutchinson, Principal of the «ree Academy, 
Norwich, Conn., says: “J was much pleased with your 
system of wie pli ink d deaf mutes. You ought to be splen- 
idly yewar ded for doing so much lo give speech to the 
pa Circulars free. 


TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE 


Youth’s Companion. 

T have been locating lands in Texas for Boys and Girls in 
their own names, their Fathers or Mothers furnishing the 
money, and it has occurred to me that there are many 
boys and girls who read the Companion who can and 
would like to make an investment for themselves and be 
the owners of « mile square, Six Hundred and Forty @ 

cres, of Jand, which will be worth much more than 
the cost seven or eight years hence, when you arrive of 
age. A real estate bank cannot break, never fails, no one 
can steal it, will not run away or burn up. Some boys 
spend, throw away yearly, more than the cost of 640 acres, 
a section of land. I have a plan by which you can se- 
cure a section on easy terms and make a sale invest- 
ment. Will send particulars of plan to any address, 
Those enclosing a three cent postage stamp wil receive a 
very interesting book of ada s, all about Tex- 
as, buffalo-hunting. &¢., & 

Cc. H. KENT, Davenport, Iowa. 
_ Best of references given rast: or Wes 


‘Baldwin's Skirt-Supperting Corset 


Takes the weight of the clothing 
from the hips and places it on the 
shoulders, where our physi- 
cians say it should be carned, ar 
by any other way the health is im- 
paired and often ruined. 

Health is too valuable to lose! 
Try one of these Supporters and 
gave it! Send waist measure (over 
dress) and we will send by mail, 
postage paid, a Satteen Twill Cor- 
get and Supporter upon receipt of 

rice, $1 65. Lady agents wanted 

canvass in every town. Exclu- 
sive territory will be given them, 
Send for Circulars giving terms. 








‘PAT. JUL.24- 
CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., 





New Haven, Conn. | 
SOMETHING — 


DY) ) 
NEW 


THE UNIQUE HAIR Garam. 
It is novel, simple light, easily adjusted, and does not 
break the hair; anes not wear out. Mailed, | pair, 10 cts.; 
3 pair, 25 cts. Large discount to dealers. Ayents wanted, 
ELLS S M’F’G CO., 35 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


“SPECIMENS FREE. 


We will on applic: atin send to any address a free spec- 

imen copy of rae) Jedo WKEKLY BLADE (Nasby’s paper), 

the largest and best family paper published, and the only 
lishing the Nasby letters. 

Pa Re dell books: both | standard and miscellaneous, at half 

price. Onur Catalogue isa large one, and mailed free to 

any address. THE BLADE, Toledo, O. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
Is universally es- 
teemed by the taste- 
fuland refined as the 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes. 
The name and tiade- 
mark of Colgate 
Co. on each package 
are a guarantee oO 











CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 
S0ar. |e ** 


TELEPHONES | 


‘or Business Purposes, ours excel all oth- 
reha clearness and volume of tone. [lus- 
—_ Cirenlar and Testimonials for 3 cts. 

J. R. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 




















For the Companion. 


THE INEVITABLE CALM. 


The sombre wings of the tempest, | 
In fetterless force unfurled, 
Buffet the face of beauty, 
And sear the grace of the world; 


But they fade, at length, with the darkness, 
And softly from sky to sod 

Peace fails like the dew of Eden, 
From the opened palm of God! 


Earthquake, the angered Titan, 
A continent cleaves apart; 

Yet soon the glamour of quiet heals 
Earth's smitten and tortured heart. 


And soon o'er the ruin of cities | 
The sun-bright, virginal grass 

Courtesies and curves int +» dimples, 
At the kiss of the winds that pass. 


One lesson all Nature teaches, 
As batin to the troubled breast, 

That after the turmoil of passion 
There cometh a time of rest. 


For the anguish of life wanes downward, 
Like fre nnfanned by a breath 

And deep is the ashen stillness 
On the hearthstone cold of death! 

YauL H. Hayne. 


a Sa 
For the Companion. 
LEFT IN GOD’S HANDS. 

At the point where ordinary faith and effort 
stop exhausted and in despair, love becomes glo- 
rified and hopes on. Of all the praying souls of 
the human race, there are a crowned few whose 
patient waiting on God touches the sublime of 
prophetic trust. To that number belongs the de- 
vout mother. 

One such mother, living in Boston, had a son 
who early broke away from the restraints of 
home and began a career of dissipation. With 
this single exception the woman was blessed in 
her children. Her whole heart, however, went 
out after the prodigal. 

For years she prayed for him, nursed him ten- 
derly when he was sick and disabled by his ex- 
cesses, and believed that her love would win him 
at last; but he remained incorrigible. 

All the sad hours, the wakeful nights, she 
apent in weeping and wrestling in secret for that 
ingrate son, she never told; but when her heart 
was nigh to breaking, achange came. Then fol- 
lowed a sense of the intinite greatness and loving 
kindness of Him with whom all things are possi- 
ble, that filled her with a strange peace. She 
could not reform her erring child, but God could. 

One day another son, a clergyman from the 
West, came home to visit her, and after a trying 
scene in the house with his intoxicated brother, 
he said to her, ‘Mother, how do you,—how can 
you endure this?” 

“IT have endured it a great while,’’ she said, 
calmly. “The trouble lay on my heart till I 
found it was worrying me todeath. Then I said, 
‘O Lord, my Lord, I cannot bear it any longer! 
Take care of my son, reform him, bless him, 
save him!’ and I rested the case there. Ido not 
worry any more. [have left him in the hands 
of God.”’ 

The next day this elder son, finding his dissi- 
pated brother at a sober moment, said to him, 
“John, your position is a critical one now,—fear- 
fuliy so. There'll soon be a change for better or 
worse,”’ 

“What's the matter? Anything new?” 

“Mother has left you in God's hands, she says. 
She doesn't pray for you any more.” 

The young man went away unensy and 
thoughtful. For the first time he felt himself 
alone with the Almighty, and his conscience was 
stirred. ‘I cannot contend with God,”’ he said. 
“IT will drink no more.” 

He reformed, became a lawyer, and went to 
live in the city of St. Louis. There, at a com- 
plimentary banquet, he offended his new friends 
by refusing champagne. He told them the story 
of his mother, all the history of his former deg- 
radation and rescue, and then said, “Shall I 
drink?” and with one voice they all cried, ‘"No!”’ 

An eloquent preacher narrated the above ina 





recent sermon on the words, ‘‘Fret not thyself.” 
The calm, victorious, surrendering trust of that 
praying mother was one of his strongest illustra- 
tions. 

Did the lesson in that beautiful psalm-text ever 
pass a severer proof? 


‘oe 
FATIGUE AND FUN. 


This recent summer, a party of Harvard stu- 
dents were footing it along the Rhine, and found 
by inquiring, after a long day's tramp, thev had 
five miles more to do before they should reach 
the village where they wished to spend the night. | 
Five miles is a long distance atter walking all | 





‘THE YOUTH'S 





day, and so the travellers thought and said as 
they rested by the road-side. An itinerant band 
passed that way, a brass band,—not Gilmore’s,— 
and a German-American Congress was held 
(Congresses are the fashion this summer), and it 
was agreed, for a consideration, the band should 





| play for the Harvard boys the rest of the jour- 


ney. 
cortege following, and as they passed though 
hamlets and villages, the Germans looked and 
wondered, and to this day they are probably 
wondering who those four distinguished, dusty 
young men could have been who marched 
through their village escorted by sixteen men 
playing on brass instruments.—Boston Adver- 
tiser. 
ncaa iaaeniitinaini 

KNOWING HOW TO 

SWIM. 

The fatalities that have sometimes closed the 
struggle 

“Of the strong swimmer in his agony,” 

and aggravated the sad record of surf-bathing 
accidents and shipwrecks, have led to the doubt 
in many minds whether, after all, it is an advan- 
tage to learn toswim—since those who have done 
so are likely to venture more, and in some cases 
can only use their skill to prolong the terror of 
death. On the contrary, cases like the one re- 
ported below (of more frequent occurrence than 
ever appears in print) show that the power of 
self-help may be a trusted dependence when 
nothing else could save. By any still retaining 
too fresh remembrance of dear lives lost through 
ignorance of the art of swimming, that knowl- 
edge can never be undervalued. The London 
Standard tells the following thrilling story: 


SAVED BY 


Among the few survivors from the terrible 
wreck of the Princess Alice are three members of 
the same family,—Mr. Thorpe of the old Kent 
road, a young man seventeen years of age; his 
sister, Miss Thorpe, who is a year older than 
himself, and his brother, a little boy of nine. Ail 
three owe their lives to the fact that they were 
able to swim. 

When the terrible crash was heard and the 
doomed vessel began to settle down, these three 
children—for children they almost are in years, | 
if not in courage and presence of mind—found 
themselves struggling in the water. The boys, 
it would seem, were somehow separated from 
their sister. They were both picked up by the 
same boat, and were, when it helped them from 
their perilous position, swimming side by side. 

The sister, who was older than either, achieved 
her own safety. She struck boldly out, and in | 
spite of the incumbrance of her garments, the | 
force of the tide, the darkness of the night and 
the danger to which she cannot but have been 
subjected by the frantic efforts of those who 
were struggling around her in the water to catch 
and cling to any object within their grasp, suc- | 
ceeded in reaching the bank. 

It seems but little short of a miracle that, un- 
der such circumstances, a mere girl, not twenty 
years of age, weighted with her heavy woman's 
dress, bewildered by the suddenness of the ca- 
tastrophe, frightened—as she must have been— 
by the terrible natare of the scene, and helpless | 
for want of her natural protectors, should Save 
been able, single-handed, to save her life. 

The exploit she accomplished is almost mar- 
vellous, The tide was rushing swiftly down; 
the water must have been cold and benumbing; 
the night, as we know, was dark and foggy; 
there were round about her all the horrors of the 
scene; the ‘‘last farewell” was rising from river 
to sky; in the water the strugglers were grap- 
pling, in their last agony, each with each—and 
yet through all these horrors she fought her way 
with a calm, quiet confidence which men who 
have stood under fire and confronted death in 
other and even more sudden shapes might well 
envy. | 

ae ee 
WALKED THREE HUNDRED MILES 
TO FIND HIS MOTHER. 

The Indianapolis Sentinel relates the following 
touching story,—an episode in the. long sad his- | 
tory of the Southern pestilence: ‘A few weeks 
ago a lady fleeing from the yellow fever infected 
city of Vicksburg, Miss., came to Indianapolis to 
her relations. Her son, a little fellow of thir- 
teen, was with some friends in Dubuque, Iowa. 
He heard of his mother’s arrival in Indianapolis, 
and an intense longing took possession of him to 
be with her. 

“It was not thought best to allow him to make 
the trip, and he was bitterly disappointed at the 
decision. As day after day passed, he became 


almost frantic with the enforced separation, un- | 


til he determined to see his mother at all hazards, 

“Donning his worst suit of clothes, taking no 
baggage or money, he slipped away from his 
friends, and started on the long tramp through 


Illinois to Indiana, and then to Indianapolis. | 


Small for his age, delicate and ignorant of the 


severity of such a journey, he was buoyed up | 
| with his passionate love for his mother, and his 


resolve to be with her. 

“Begging food at farm-houses, sleeping in 
barns, getting a ‘lift’ now and then in some 
farmer's wagon, tramping the long dusty roads 
and the miles of railroad ties, he made his way 
onward, Footsore and weary, sunburned and 
worn with travel, he did not belie his member- 
ship in the tramp fraternity. 

“In ten days the journey was made, and at ten 
o'clock Friday night the little fellow reached 
Indianapolis, and started to find his uncle’s resi- 
dence. He knew the street and number, and 
another mile had to be walked before he reached 
the place. 

* There was no hesitation, no fear of punish- 


Away went the band at quickstep, and the | 


| at least a warm one. 


' hardships. 
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ment for his escapade; the closed door did not 
chill his enthusiasm. In a moment he was 
clasped in his mcther’s arms, all his weariness 
forgotten in the happiness of the meeting. All 
night he lay folded close to her heart, weeping 
for joy, neither mother nor son sleeping an 
instant. - 

“The one wish of his heart had been gained, 
and the little fellow had no care for aught else. 
He says that when preparing for his journey he 
| put on his ragged clothes because people would 

then believe he was a tramp, and would help him 
| on his way; but if he was well dressed, they 

would believe him an impostor. His friends 
here regard him as quite a hero, and are proud 
| of his tender love for his mother, and the bravery 
| that upheld him in such a Jong hard trip.”’ 


a +o 
For the Companion. 


IN AUTUMN. 


The crimson banners of the maple tree 
Burn on the hillside, and the golden crown 
| Of the tall ash, the chestnut’s robe of brown, 
nd yellow glories of the beech we see, 
In woods that rise, where sunlight wanders free 
Along the mountains, O’er the distant town, 
A soft white cloud, in fleecy fuld, bends down, 
| And purple gentians Inve the booming bee. 
| The rounded apples in the orchard shine; 
| The grapes hang sweet against the garden wall; 
The lazy brook that through the meadow flows, 
| Gleams in the valley like a silver line; 
From far away comes a bird’s dreamy call, 
And fitfully the west wind comes and goes. 
THos. S. COLLIER. 


} - +o 
CARE OF THE HEALTH. 

Prof. F. W. Newman, an old man, who all his | 
life has been a student and for many years a| 
hard-working professor, gives some valuable | 
hints to students as to the care of their health. | 
He says, If I may advise any one, it is, to eat 
the very least in quantity which will keep him in | 
health. Any superfluous food must either de- 
range health, or use up (in chemical process to | 
get rid of the superfluity) force which else would 
be at his voluntary disposal. 





Sedentary, I suppose I must be called; yet I 
have from youth been an active walker. and still, 
at seventy-two, walk very sharply, though sel- 
dom long distances. 

Above all, I covet sleep. 
better lam. No student should grudge himself 
sleep. I count seven hours normal; and six too | 
little; if I can get now and then eight, my brain | 
is stronger for it, and I can work more ated, 


The more I sleep the 


| after it. 


Perhaps I ought not to conceal that Iam sadly | 
out of harmony with the prevalent doctrine of 
the day concerning hardihood. When I was a | 
young man I had my own theories about brac- | 
ing and hardening my body. Islept on a hard | 
straw mattress. I generally scorned a greatcoat, 


In Asiatic travel I had plenty of necessary 
I slept with open window in most | 
seasons, but trial brought me around to an oppo- | 
site conviction. At University College, London, | 
I found that the young men with open necks had | 
no such immunity from cold and cough as I en- | 
joyed through my wraps. 

Let me add, that I hold to Cicero’s advice | 
(given to a student), ‘‘Take exercise, so much as 
is needful for health; but not so much as will 
conduce to the greatest bodily strength.”’ 

I have no doubt that hard muscular work stu- 
pefies the brain. But of course in lifting weights, 
ete., I could not be called anything but a weak 
man. What does it matter? Each has his own 
specialty. 

With no padding of fat, I am glad of good 
thick clothing; or in bed, of soft undercloth or 
feather-bed. Ishun linen sheets and everything 
glossy; preferring rough cotton. 

In short, I try to nourish and cherish my skin, | 
and find it sueceeds. Dry rubbing suits me far 
better than cold baths. 

ea 
WHAT IS “TUCKING’’? 

There are few things which have such a ten- | 
dency to elevate a woman's nose towards the 
heavens as man’s ignorance of feminine ‘‘fix- 
in’s.”” The following is a case given by the Re- | 
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taken; that the article he mentioned was not 
tucking—it was tatting. This he knew for a 
| fact. 

The editor observed that when a man came to 
the Gazette office for information, the editor, 
when he gave it, didn’t like to be told he lied. 
If the stranger wanted to avoid trouble he had 
better get out. 

| Asthe editor had grown red in the face and 
| his eyes were blazing, the married stranger 
| coughed feebly and slunk down stairs, 
In the meantime, what is ‘‘tucking’’? 


oe 


A COLOR-BLIND PARTY. 


“When first you talk of what you view, 
Think others see as well as you.” 





The following amusing story from the Detroit 
Free Press will remind some readers of the old 
rhyming fable of “The Chameleon.” A husband 
and wife, both ‘‘color-blind,’’ but refusing to 





;own it, each secretly sent fora professional to 
come and decide between them on some test 
color. The doctors arrived (as if by casual co- 
incidence), and the host and hostess took them 
| into the vard to play croquet. 


| It was a happy party. They had played one 
| game, when rt O'Dell remarked that she had 
!a sample piece of wall-paper forthe parlor which 
| she would like an opinion on. She took it from 
her porte-monnaie and handed it to her husband, 
and after a glance, he returned it, with the re- 
mark,— 

“IT never did fancy a blue.”” 

“Blue! Why, my dear, that is 
green!’’ she replied, as she held it up. 

“French green! Well, if that isn’t German 
blue, then I'm a cider-mill with the roof off!" 

“Come, now,” put in Mr. O’Dell’s doctor, ‘tyou 
are both mistaken. The color is gray!’ 

“Gray!"’ exclaimed Mrs. O'Dell’s doctor. “‘l 
beg your pardon, sir, but that piece of wall-paper 
is white!’ 

“Sir,” returned the first doctor, ‘have you 
lost your eyes?” 

‘And you, sir, have you gone mad? The color 
is gray, sir!’’ 

“IT say it is white!” 

“Green!” 

“Blue!’’ 

“Gray!” 

“White!” 

The four looked at each other savagely, and 
the doctors dropped their mallets and walked 
away with a stiff ‘‘good-evening.’’ When they 
had gone, Mr. O'Dell remarked,— 

“Lizzie, let’s have only one color after this; 
let’s call everything sky-blue.”’ 

‘‘Agreed!’’ was her hearty response, and there 
will be no more trouble in that family, though 
the doctors will never smile again. 


French 


iaacrene 

COLERIDGE’S CONVERSATION. 

Coleridge was a wonderful conversationalist; 
that is, if it ean be called conversation where one 
man talks by the hour while the rest of the com- 
pany simply listen. Mr. Cowden Clarke and his 
wife, who once visited the poet to deliver a mes- 
sage, thus describe his ‘“‘conversation:”’ 

As he came into the room, large-presenced, am- 


ple-countenanced, grand-foreheaded, he seemed 
to the vounger visitor a living and moving im- 


| personation of some antique, god-like being, 


shedding a light around him of poetic effulgence 


and omnipercipience. 


He bent kindly eyes upon her when she was 


} introduced to him as Vincent Novello’s eldest 


daughter and the wife of her introducer, and 
spoke a few words of courteous welcome; then, 
the musician’s name catching his ear and engag- 
ing his attention, he immediately launched forth 
into a noble eulogy of music, speaking of his 
special admiration for Beethoven as the most 
poetical of all musical composers; and from that, 
went on into a superb dissertation upon an idea 
he had conceived that the Creation of the Uni- 
verse must have been achieved during a grand 
prevailing harmony of spheral music. 

His elevated tone. as he rolled forth his gor- 
geous sentences, his lofty look, his sustained flow 
of language, his sublime utterance, gave the 


no Gazette, in which three men failed on a point | effect of some magnificent organ-peal to our en- 
. | 7 

that a ten-year old girl would have made clear. | tranced ears. ee 

A bothered-lookine man came into the Gazette | It was only when he came to a pause in his 
§ man came mto the Gazelle | subject—or rather, to the close of what he had 

office yesterday afternoon, and respectfully asked | to say upon it—that he reverted to ordinary mat- 

to be let to look at the dictionary. He sat, ters, learned the motive of our visit and the mes- 

down and rather anxiously thumbed “Webster” | **g¢ With which we were charged, and answered 

: . | some inquiries about his health. 
| awhile. } 


| “What word are vou looking for?” asked a re- | —— 
porter, seeing that the stranger had failed to find | “FEDDERS.” 


ro ranted. , 
Te“ celle nen ina burst of confidence, | Those addressing Sunday schools should think 
“vou see I've only been married a short time, | twice before they ask the scholars questions, for 
= my wife’s gone hd ay a _ ee children are very uncertain in their answers. 
she’s written to me to look in the bottom of her sia, snail ia eile, lila " 
trunk for a lot of ‘tucking’ and send it to her. | The Interior tells . story which sharpens th¢ 
Now what I want to know is, what is ‘tucking’? , Point we would make: 

It aint in the dictionary.” | We were talking toa mission school on Darius 
“Tucking?” said the reporter, briskly, ‘why, | throwing Daniel into the lion’s den. We made 
| tucking is the stuff the girls make by poking a | as clear as we could the fact that Daniel had 4 
| sort of short-turned fish-hook through a hole and | better time that night than the king, slept more 
eatching the thread and drawing it back again.”’ | sweetly, and all because he had a quiet con- 
Then the editor spoke up contemptuously, and | science. 
said that a man who was so ignorant as that; ‘Darius cou!dn’t sleep, could he?” 
ought to hold his tongue. What the reporter; By unanimous consent, *‘No, sir.” 
had described was crocheting. Everybody ought} ‘‘And why couldn't Darius sleep?” 
to know what tucking was. The ladies in mak- | “Because he was bad.” R 
ing it used a little contrivance shaped like a mus- Having thus developed the conscience-point, 
| sel, with thread wound up inside of it. | we launched our final question with a good deal 
Tucking could be purchased, he believed, for of confidence. 
ten or fifteen cents a vard, and why intelligent “Well, now. dear children, what is it makes 
| girls should waste a whole day in making what. the bed soft?’ 
| they could get fora short bit was more than he| Quick as a flash from a four-year-old came the 
could understand. | reply, ‘‘Fedders.’’ That closed the ethical dis- 


The married stranger said the editor was mis- | cussion. 
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(CHILDRENS COLUMN) 


For the Companion. 


THE TOAD’S GOOD-BY TO THE 
CHILDREN. 
Good-by, little children, I'm going away, 
In my snug little home all winter to stay; 
I seldom get up, once I’m tucked in my bed, 
And as it grows colder, I cover my head. 











I sleep very quietly all winter through, 

And really enjoy it! there’s nothing to do; 

The flies are all gone, so there’s nothing to eat, 
And I take this time to enjoy a good sleep. 


My bed is a nice little hole in the ground, 

Where, snug as a bug, in the winter I’m found; | 

You might think long fasting would make me grow 
thin, 

But no! [ stay plump as when I go in. 


And now, little children, good-by, one and all, 
Some warm day next spring I shall give you a call; | 
I'm quite sure to know when to get out of bed, | 
When I[ feel the warm sun shining down on my head. 
AUNT CLARA. 





— 
For the Companion, 


A FABLE WITH A MORAL. 
FROM THE 
“Why, Mellie, what makes you so late?” 
“Thad to stay after school, cause I missed my 
lesson,’ answered Mellie, with a pout. ‘Now 
I suppose my dinner’s all cold, besides every- ! 
thing else that’s happened to me, and nobody's 
to blame for it but that hateful James!’ 
‘said her mother. ‘‘Do you mean 
our dear little six-year-old Jamie?”’ 

“Yes, Ido. This recess one of the girls gave 
him the biggest red apple I ever saw; and I 
asked him for a bite, and the disagreeable boy 
wouldn't 


GERMAN. 


James? 





give me so much as the teentiest bit! | 
He ate every speck of it, and nearly choked him- | 
self with the core, he was in such a hurry when 
the bell rang. After recess, instead of studying, 
I kept thinking what a stingy thing he was, and 
so L was marked for idleness, and again for inat- | 
tention, and then after all, I missed my lesson.”’ | 
“Em very sorry,” said mamma, “that my 
Jamie was so selfish, and that you should have 


jto the 


|ine her dismay 


| the hen. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Off flew the hen, half distracted, to the brook, | 
and filling a nut-shell with water, back she ran | 
moun- 
tain, but imag- 


when she found 
the poor dear 
little cock was 
dead! 

In her grief - 
she cackled so 





| 


cock had been a general favorite. 
Four small field-mice brought a funeral-car 


| and laid him on it in great state. 


Scarcely, however, had the procession 
started on its melancholy way, when a fox 


; came sneaking out of the woods. 


‘Where are you going, little hen?”’ he cried. 
“To bury the poor dear little cock,’’ sobbed 
“Allow 


me to save 


{loud that all the neighbors heard, and came/ma, pleasantly, 
| from far and near to condole with her, for the | Dick’s bright face; 


| ting-room 
vou that trouble!’ and | curled closely into his soft shaggy hair. 


The pretty little things curled down lovingly | 
beside the sick lady's neck, burrowed under her 
arms and beneath a corner of her pillow, and | 
peered out with their funny pink eyes in a way | | 
very curious to see. 

Dick was a pleasant, intelligent little fellow, | 
and very fond of being petted. He looked now | 
with some surprise at their new playthings, and | 


| began to sniff at them, as much as to say, “I 
|should like to know what this means!” 


“Good bunnies, pretty bunnies,”’ said mam- 
holding one up each side 
“Dick and the bunnies must 
be friends.”’ 


| 















Dick gave a willing, satisfied little grunt, and 
went away into the sitting-room, and mamma 
told the boys they might put the rabbits in the | 
basket and let them stay in the kitchen over 
night. | 

In the morning, when papa got up, he found 
Dick lying beside the big coal stove in the sit- | 
with the three white baby rabbits 
It had 


seizing the cock from the car, he gobbled him | been a cold night, and Dick, the kind little fel- 
up, right before their very eyes, before anybody 
could say a word. 

“Alack and alas!’’ cackled the wretched little | 
“If I could only die, too!’ 


hen. 





| 
“Nothing easier!” said the fox, and snapped 


| her up in a twinkling. 


At this, the mice, frightened out of their wits, 
turned and were scampering away, 
fox caught them, car and all, 
swallowed them whole, but the ear stuck in his | 
throat, and so he was killed too, 

Thus, you see, cock, hen, mice and fox all | 
came to a tragic end, just on account of one | 
greedy little rooster, who, if he had divided his | 
treasure with his patient little wife, might be 


when the 
and would have 


met with such a series of misfortunes in conse- | lustily crowing at this very minute, up on the | 
quence, but here is your dinner hot and nice, | nut-mountain. : M. M. | 
for Bridget kept it in the oven for you.” Pen | 

Poor Mellie found more comfort than she For the Companion. | 
would have believed possible in her mother’s 
gentle words, and was quite her cheerful little MY DAISIES. | 
self again by the time that Jamie came in from | 04; tell me, where are my daisies gone? 





coasting, | 
“Please tell me a story, Mell,’’ he said to her, | 
as he lay stretched out on the rug in front of the 
open tire just before bedtime. 
“Tl read you one out of my new book, if | 





What can the Summer have done 

With all the flowers? For high and low 

I can’t find a single one! 

I’ve searched and hunted the meadow through, 
| Tran ’way down to the brook, 


you'll never be such a bad boy again as you were | There’s nowhere else to look. 


to-day,’ 

“Cll be gooder than apples, forever and ever,” 
answered Jamie, with his sweetest smile, 

So Mellie took up her book,—and wasn’t it 
strange that it should have opened of itself at 
this tragie story? Mellie read it, you may be 
sure, with the utmost expression, calling Jamie’s 
attention to every picture. 

Story of a Greedy Cock. 

Once upon a time, a little cock and hen went 
to the nut-mountain in search of nuts. 

The hen said, ‘‘Now, 
my dear, when you 
find one, 
all by yourself, 
do the same by you.” 

The little cock made 
no reply, but chuckled 
as if he had his own 
opinion about that. 
Presently spying a good big nut, he cast one eye 
towards the hen, who was busily scratching, and 





thought, “Now’s 
my chanee; she'll 
never know,’’ and 


gobbled it up in 
the greatest haste. 
But alas! bei ng 
very big, it stuck 
fast in his throat. 
In greatagony he 
fell back, and hold- 
ing up his claws, gasped out, “O my dear little | 
hen,—water—water! I shall choke!” 





j/ 


do not eat it | 
but | 
give me half, and Pll | 


Are they dead, or are they hiding from me? 

The meadow is bare and cold; 

There’s not so much as a clover left, | 
And all the buttereup’s gold | 
| Is seattered and lost; and the blue-eyed grass 
| Has run away with the rest. 

I wonder how long they'll atay. 
Perhaps the Summer knows best 
What to do for her children; and maybe they’ve gone | | 
For a little vacation. Who knows? 

But see!—what is this?—a snowflake? Yes, yes! 

I’m happy again, for it snows! | 


| And up to the orchard and over the hill; | 
| 


After all, 


ee 





For the Companion, 


DICK AND THE LITTLE WHITE | 
RABBITS. | 
“Mrs. Harris has three little white baby rab- | 
bits, mamma; and she says Ernie and I may | 
have them for our own, if you are willing,”’ said | 
Arthur, eagerly, coming softly into the room 
| where his mamma was ill in bed. | 
| “Mrs. Harris is very kind,”’ 
| 
| 


replied mamma; 


}and when the butcher’s big dog 


| meaning of the word happy. 


low that he was, must have opened the door be- 
tween the rooms, as he was always allowed to | 


and in his own way, invited the bunnies to share 


| . 
| his warm quarters. 


Dick and the bunnies continued fast friends, 
, Bruno, killed 
he mourned for them, as 
for a long time. 

Mrs. ANNIE A. PRESTON, 


the rabbits one day, 
well as the boys, 


For the Companion. | 
| 
BABY. | 
| 
Little old Baby, pretty old Baby, 
Screams and cries at his little old bath, 
Pours on the head of his little old mother 
All the full vials of baby wrath. 
Little old Baby, pretty old Baby, 
If you could see just how queer you look, 
Arms and legs in a knot together, 
Face twisted up in a piteous crook,— 
How you would straighten out every feature! 
Masculine vanity all aflame; 
Fie! what a noise for a little wee creature! 
Did they abuse him? and was it a shame? 
Little old Baby, pretty old Baby, 
Curls himself over and goes to sleep. 
Ah! such is life, my little old Baby, 
Sleep and forget it, or wake and weep! 
LAURA E, RicHarps. 
. 
Happy.—A little girl was asked what was the | 
She gave a pretty 


answer: “It is to feel as if you wanted to give all 


' your things to your little sister.”’ 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
CHARADE. 
My first is a// of anything, 
A part of it, my second; 
Entire, a quality in food 
Essential should be reckoned. 
Aunt Lots, 
2. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
Two young men, arirer and a cape of Virginia, 


“but I am afraid Dick would kill the poor little | lived ina house built of a rirer of Montana, which | 


| things, and then you would feel badly, and it | 
| would be better never to have had them.” 
| ‘‘May we bring them over in some cotton, in a 
| basket, and let von look at them, and see what 
Dick would do?’ asked Ernie, warmly. 
“Yes, children,’”’ said mamma. 
So at night when Dick, the brown spaniel, 
came home from the engine-room, 


spent every day with his master, and upon re-| Eqypt. 
A fifth friend was invited, but could not come, as | 
her brother was a sea of Palestine. 
The dinner was composed of a country of FE urope, ' 
roasted and seasoned with a lake of New Merico; a | 
' country of Africa fried in a country of Europe: 
‘a bay of Florida soup. 


turning, went at once to his mistress’s room to | 
| say, “Bow, wow, How do you do?’ he 
found Arthur and Ernest and three tiny white | 
rabbits on the bed. 


wow! 


| was situated in a city in one of the great lakes, 
One day the rirer in é irginia said, “Let us make | 


| a feast for our friends.’ 


Pay cape of Virginia said, “Let us shoot a city of | 

New York, for them.” 

“While looking for the city of New York, they met | 
an island of England, who said he had just seen a; 
lake of North America, whereupon the young men 
| were filled with a cape of North Carolina, and re- 


| turned home, 


where he! of New Jersey, a cape of 


They invited their friends, a city of Italy, a cape 
Virginia and a city of 


and | 


or MOUHLULHS « a 
thing and excliimed, “I see ac ity of New 


| remembered 


pattern, 
es. A vital part. 


ance, 
| nals): 


| tials): 


| Open an ophthalmic hospital? 


403 


On returning home at night, by the aid of a range 
doe, the cety of lialy _ sonie- 
York ti 
The cape cf | cry mia asked, “Flow many? 

She replied, “One os the United State 
Lona oar this day were an island of 


3. 
LADDER PUZZLE. 
Horiz ontal readings : Stain. 
A plant. Egg-shaped. A 
Biblical river. Clos- 
A kind of 
Musical perform- 
Pulled. 
Right-hand side piece (ti- 
A well-known poem. 
Left-hand side piece (ini- 
Name of the author. 
The rounds of the Ladder, beginning at the bottom . 
Not cooked. By. Transposed, a witch. Spike of 
corn. A hovel. Edict. Short poem. A wine meas- 
ure. To feed. Biblical city, 8. J.D. 








Yew York, 


SAMSON. 


writing. 


ae@se209°9 
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4. 
SPORTSMAN’'S CHARADE. 

A few of the birds flew over my second, 
And wheeled in the valley, around; 
|W hile my Jirst of the tlock—little damage they reck- 

oned 
| still hid in the grass, on the ground; 
Bang! went the gun; the huntsman then beckoned 
His dog, and my dead whole they found. 


5. 
ILLUSTRATED HOURGLASS,. 


. 


ose e082 


Write the word describing eac h of these symbols 
| in their order, as seen above. 





The central letters taken 
name sometimes applied to the enclosing lines on 


downward spell the 


the outside. Lucius Goss, 
6. 
METAGRAM. 


Iam more than good, 
Change my head and I hinder your walking. 
Again, and | tell of joy and of sorrow. 
Again, and Lama kind of dog. 
Again, and J am an adjective in the comparative de- 
gree. M. W. B. 





Conundrums, 
Why is a ship the politest thing in the world? Be- 
cause she always advances with a bow. 
Why is the telephone like a good little hoy? It 


. speaks only when it is spoken to. 


Which of the patriarchs would be most likely to 
Leyes ache, tobe sure, 
Why is the letter “w” useful in mending? Because 


it makes hole whole. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Comet—name of Locomotive— Come too, 


Sun, Sunday. 
Moon, Moo not. 
Jupiter, Jew Peter. 

2 | Vanee, Convene us, 

8 j Mars, Ma's, 

8 ) Uranus, You ran us, 

z Saturn, Sat earnestly, 
Mercury, Former curiosity. 
Lyra, Truly rapid, 
Hercules, Herr Culees, 
Libra, Libration, 

. | Cetus, Seat us, 

2 | Archer, Archer, 

S&S | Pegasus, Peqay. Suspense, 

= | Dolphin, Adolph into, 

= 4 Cancer, Can, sir, 

= | Lepus, Leap us, 

= | Virgo, Ever go, 

& | Gemini, Jemmy Nye, 

| Bootes, Zoot especially, 
| Orion, O, Rio Nonio, 
| Hydra, Hydrangea, 
Bull, Bull. 
mo { Spica, Spike at, 
2 J Mira, Admirable, 
+> ) Markeb, Mark, Eben, 
S% | Sirius, Seriously. 
(Juno, Jun, oddly, 

2 | Eunomia, You know my abhorrence, 

= | Trene, Irene, 

£ 4 Iris, I risk, 

= | Vesta, Vest and, 

~ | Psyche, Sigh! Keep, 
Ceres, See respectable. 

CAT 
FORKS 
PARASOL 
ROSES 

Dd 
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REST FOR THE AGED. 
The one constant fact about aged people, is their 
lack of reserved force. They emphatically live by 
the day. They may have vigor enough to last ten 


or twenty years, and yet fail suddenly under 
some strain on their nervous energy, to which a little 
earlier they would have been fully equal. A slight 
cold may carry off the strongest. Recuperative 
power is exceedingly feeble,—the power to recover 
whether from sickness, a nervous shock, or from the 
effects of any unusual demand on the system. 

The Herald of Health, in noticing the death of the 
poet Bryant, who, at the age of eighty-four, had the 
appearance of a well-preserved man of seventy, says: 
“But his age, his fame and his ready talent caused 
him to be brought out on every possible public oeca- 
sion, and at the unveiling of the statue of Mazzini 
in Central Park, he sat for a long time on the plat- 
form in the hot sunshine, and then made a speech 
with his head bared and exposed to the sun. 

“Before he reached home that day, he was pros- 
trated by a stroke of apoplexy, from which he never 
recovered. The peace and quiet that belong of right 
to the aged were denied him, and though stricken 
down at the great age of eighty-four, we may yet say 
that he came to an untimely end.” 

Let friends and the public remember that “peace 
and quiet belong of right to the aged; and let the 
aged themselves be wise enough to assert their right. 


GEORGIE AND THE BEAR. 
Ridoubt, of Garland, Me., knows a bear 
when he sees one, though he is but twelve years of 
age. He was recently left in sole charge of the 
house while his parents went to a neighboring town. 
Returning from the barn at 4.30 in the morning, he 
had an adventure, which he thus described to a 
heighbor, three hours after: 

“Oh, Mr. H., as T was coming from the barn, 
about 4.50 o'clock this morning, I saw an animal in 
the road, over towards your house, and coming this 
way, and Lstepped out from the corner of the fence” 
(about tifty feet from the front door of the house), 
“and watched it as it stood upon its hind feet and 


eee 


Georgie 


= d his fore paws. 
*shaw, Georgie! "twas only Mr. R.’s dog,”’ broke 
in Mr. If. 

“Mr. R.’s dog, old Dave, was it? Do you s'pose I 


don’t know old Dave? It just stood upon its hind 
feet and looked at me, and | looked at the bear. 

“Pretty soon, it commenced to walk on its hind 
feet towards me. It was about fifteen feet away. 
with my hat, swung it and yelled. It clapped down 
its fore paws and started for me, and I ran for dear 
life for the house, and as I went over the door-step | 
into the house, L heard it growl or snarl as it went 
past. 

“T just looked out of the window, and saw it going 
into the orchard towards the woods,” 

In that vicinity, three w 
days before, and one farmer has recently lost sev- 
eral sheep, evidently killed by the bear or bears. 


se 
A TOUCH OF NATURE IN A STREET- 
CAR. 


On the way to the “Bellefontaine Cemetery” 
Louis), 


(St. 
n party of three ladies, dressed in heavy 
mourning, and who seemed to be mother and daugh- 
ters, got upon the street-car. They were evidently 
from the higher walks of life. In their hands they 
bore boxes and baskets of tlowers, A correspondent 
writing toa St Louis paper says: 


[ knew in a moment whither they were bound. 
Finally a poor, meanly-clad old woman said to the 
condue tor, “Lhave only a nickel; will this take me 
there?” 

“No, no; 
re ply. 

“Can't you take me on, any way? 

reply, in 2 husky tone. 

“No, no; must put you off!" T gazed for a mo- 
ment upon the poor woman, then “apon the stern 
conductor, thinking what to do; but while T was 
thinking, I heard a low sweet voice say, 

“What is re quired to take the old ‘lady to where 
she wishes to go?” 

“ren centa, miss,”” 

“Here it is; do not put her off,” 


” 


it takes ten cents more, 


* was the meek 


1 off | 


were seen together a few | 


was the gruff | 


THE 


I looked around, and saw that it was the pretty 
young girl in black who spoke. ‘The little scene im- 
pressed me, and 1 could but think of the injustice 
often done by the poor towards their superiors, in 
imagining that because poopie are wealthy, or edu- 
cated, or even well dressed, that they will disdain 
the poor and treat them with contempt,—Correspon- 
dent Kind Words. 





A ROYAL PARTY IN A HAY-CART. 
Victoria’s daughter, the Crown-Princess of Ger- 
many, is a model wife and mother, and knows how 
to make the best of unfortunate circumstances. 


One day the Imperial party started for a drive up 
the Salzburg, and when quite near the summit their 
carriage broke down. What was to be done? 

The distance was too great to allow of walking, 
and to send one of the servants on one of the car- 
riage horses down to Hombourg for another carriage 
would insure a long and, for the children, a perhaps 
injurious delay. However, the prince was on the 
point of dispate hing his messenger, when a peasant 

yassed, driving an immense hay-wagon. 

Instantly realizing the situation and recognizing 
the Imperial party, he sprang from his seat and im- 

lored them to make him the proudest and happiest 
armer in all Germany, by getting into his wagon 
and permitting him to drive them home. 

The royal pair laughed and consented. The whole 
party were accommodated with seata amid the fra- 
grant hay, and in this guise the future Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, with their “august offspring,” 
as the papers call the little prince and princesses, 
came riding back to the swellest watering-place in 
all Germany.—Baltimore Gazette, Hombourg Letter. 


a 


WHAT A SQUIRREL REVEALED. 
How two gentlemen went into the woods to hunt 
squirrels, and found a hidden treasure, is told by the 
Altoona (Pa.) Tribune: 


On the banks of the “Blue Juniata,” in Hunting- 
don County, stands the quiet little town of Alexan- 
dria. Years ago,in and about the village, lived a 
wild and evil man, the terror of the country, known 
as “Lewis, the robber.” Many a night traveller lost 
his gold, and many a wagoner on the old Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia pike was bereft by force of his val- 
uables. Last week two gentlemen went out hunting 
on Short Mountain, a mile or two west of town. 
They shot a squirrel which, wounded, ran into the 
trunk of a large oak. What was their surprise when 
grasping into the hollow trunk for their game, to dis- 
cover an old Dutch oven full of Spanish doubloons, 
Mexican dollars, English sovereigns and other coins, 
all dated previous to the year 1820. Several pack- 
ages of paper were found, which crumbled to dust as 
soon as touched. Their glittering wealth, which 
they divided between them, amounted to several 
thousand dollars. 
was deposited in the tree 


»y “Lewis, the robber.” 


DRAWING THE LINE. 

No bird has a right to claim to be a peacock when 
it is only a jackdaw with a few peacock’s feathers 
stuck in its tail. The pretentious jackdaw was dis- | 
covered, and so, it seems, was a fellow who pretend- | 
ed to be “ta horny-handed son of toil.” 


As the man was haranguing the crowd on the op- 
pression of the working people, an aged individual, 


manded, “Let me take a look at your hands 

Then, seizing the other’s paw ¢ and gazing ‘intently 
into its palin, the old man looked up as he shook his 
head, remarking,— 

“Not a blister,—not a callons.” 

The would-be-leader of “labor reform’ was not 
slow in departing from the scene, while the venera- 
ble shovel-carrier chuckled, as he said to his com- 
panions,— 

“Fellows, there’s where we’ ve got to draw the line 

—at blisters and callouses.’ 

> 


A RHYMED WILL. 
A gentleman of this State dying left a will which 
no lawyer ean break. It read as follows: “I leave 
my estate to be divided among my heirs according 


executrix.’’ Chambers’s Journal publishes a similar 
will made in rhyme: 

*Asto all my worldly goods now or to be in store, 

I give to my beloved wife, and hers forevermore. 

I give all freely; I no limit fix; 

This is my will, and she’s executrix.” 


cimccnngipeita 
THE BFST PEN-WIPER. 
A correspondent sends the Scientific American 


the following directions for making ‘the best” pen- 
wiper: 





Take a few sheets of the softest tissue-paper you 

ean get,and fold and roll them all together into a 
| bundle shout eightincheslong. Putan india-rubber 
| band around the middle of the roll, and then cut off 
| the tops so as to allow insertion of pen for wiping, 
| making the packet into hour-glass shape. The ad- 
vantages I find are that it cleans the pen better than 
| anything I ever saw or imagined. 


— 


A Krvp of timber for which there is no further 
call—summer board. 


An old lady, remarkable for her confused ideas 
| of the meaning of words, describes a clear summer 
|) evening thus: “It was a beautiful bright night, and 
the moon made everything as light as a cork.’ 


A MAN may sneer at a woman all he will bec: nuse | 
she can’t sharpen a lead- qr il, but she has the smile 
on him when he stands holding an unoccupied sus- 
pender-button in his hand, and wondering whether 
it will hurt less to pull the needle out of his thumb 
the same way it went in, or push it on through.— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 





A LADY writes to the London Times that her 
daughter, a girl of se venteen, has ~- ” isoned by 
| wearing “bronze-green’’ kid gloves. 
them a day or two, her hands blistered and swelled 
to such an extent that for three weeks she was obliged 
to carry her hands in a sling, suffering acute pain all 
the time. 


At an exhibition of pictures, a baker and a face- | 
tions friend were examining a picture with a num- 
Quoth the former, 
Ve eel,”’ said 
fault wi’ that, when | 
the puir chiel o’ a painter mak’s his bread out o’ 


ber of rocks in the foreground. 
“The rocks are like lumps o’ dough. 
his friend, ‘*von should na find 





” 


j them.” 


YOUTH'S COM 


It is dia that all this wealth | 


with a shovel on his shoulder, stepped up and de-| 


to the laws of Massachusetts, and appoint my wife | 


After wearing 


ANION. 


J. Jay Gould’s new Catalogue of wonderful novelties | 


in pictures,tancy goods and g: 


free. 
OIN 


ames, specially for Christmas, 
The Xmas box is a rare treatfor children. (Com. 





* , United ne and Foreign, for sale. Catalogue 
3ct s ng G. W. MCF akLAND, Terre Haute, Ind. 
QTA MPS on nome to responsible parties. Address 
oe Wma. LECKIE & CO., 474 Vernon Ave., Chicago. 
| UTOGRAPH ALBUM for l5c.; 6for 60c. Illus. with 
£ SCROLLS, FERNS, ete, J.F. F.INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
FORE SIGN faa MPS Cheap. Price List free. 
>. rt RicK, Cencord, Mass. 
IEW Wioral c iting Cards, just out. Perfectly 
rE leg ut, 45 Var. & Designs. sample 100, post-paid, 
only l5ec.; $1 per 1000. Chromo Mfg. Co. , Milford, Mass. 


MENTO. S070 Fount: Aes Tat 





5.000 NOVELTY AGENTS so. 
5 a day easily made. Circular for stamp 
Working outysit,lc. Long Island Co.,Boxl2,Brooklyn,N. 


BRACKE s oods for Fret ony ingand Sorrento Work. 


For prices see adv. 2d page cover Premium 

List, or address PALMER, Par KER & Co., Boston, Mass. 

7 (VERY AMATEUR PRINTER will hear of 

4 something entirely new and valuable to him by ad- 

dressing MILTON BRADLEY & co., Springfield, Mass, 
to agents 


$3 A DAY sciiss'on, FINE ART NOVELTIES 


Catalogue sent fre UFFORD’S SONS, Boston 


AGENT: ® Wanted to sell Dr. Chase *s 2000 Recipe Book. 
New Price List. You double your money. 
Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FARMERS Address 8. L. Warp, 11 Merchants Row, 


Boston, for best prices for Fruit, Butter, 
Eggs, Poultry, Game, t urs and vegetables of all kinds. 
ARGE PROFITS made by Agents selling the 
4 Housewife’s Own Box and Prize Toilet Soap. Full 
Descriptive . wtalogue ol bran-new und fast-s¢ a goods 
|sentfree. J.M. TERRY & CO., 245 Broadw ay, N.Y. 
CATARRH A package of CUBEBS prepare d for smok- 
a ing oe by mail for 25 cents. Stamps 
taken. i OBBS, Botanic Druggist, 
63 Hanover Stre et, Boston. 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA’S 
| Academy of Music, — ution and Langua- 
ges, 241 Columbus “ides soston. In alliance with the 
Royal Academy, Li and Royal Conservatory, Leip- 
zig. Classes of “lta ‘pupils, 810. Numerous Sree 
advantages. Send Stamp lor Circular. 
Nickel Plate a Pocket Seale. Size your fin- 
F ger. Weighs correctly trom 20z. to tbs. Price, $1. 
The Letter Scale andl Watch Charm weighs mail 
matter from 102. to Hb. Silver plated, 75 ets.3 gold plat- 
. Postal Cards iunoticed. Cireular only on receipt of 
3et stamp. Agents wanted. SCALE CO., Warsaw, N. Y. 
‘ 7 Me Back to Old Virginny, Where 
C A R R Y was Moses when the Light went Out, 
They All Do It, Bridge angl 13 — dieces are in Perry’s 
CAL ALBU) No. 2. 6 worth for only 
25 ets, sent by mail. JOHN iF. PERRY & CO., 
538 Washington Street, Boston. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


&4 Self-Inking Printing Press, 
with cgmplete outfit. $5 50, 8 larger sizes 
Catalogue and reduced price list free. 

Il. HOOVER, PuILapeLpnuia, Pa 


|, 100 EMBOSSED, PICTURES 


r 25 ce 
qoutes 40 L: . aa ‘oie ‘a 2 ys Sica very 
fine, 4x7 in A large variety by the sheet. 
300 Assorted, 25 cents; 100 Su- 
| perior, 50 cents. Your choice of $1 25 worth for $1. 
WALLACE PHELPS & Co., Box 47, Chicago. 


| FUN Witte $3 Press inci 


AND (Self mnker $5) 9 Larger sizes 


MONEY emg 
M AKING. EXCELSIOF | 


In the Olden Time 
they had mills, it is said, for grinding elderly people over, 
so that they came out young, fresh and fair as ever. In 
these days, such mills would be superfluous, as LArrp’s 
BLoom oF YoutTnu smooths the wrinkles imprinted by 
time, und bestows upon the faded complexion of a lady 
of forty, the clearness and freshness which it possessed in 
| girlhood. 
H sightly blemishes are quickly obviated by its purifying 
and softening operation. 


HE ALTH DR. S. S. FITCH'S 

© FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 
containing description and recipes for chronic diseases, 
| —no pay expected until received, aatigc _ppraved—Jree 


| by mail. Address Dr. 
49 East 29th St., hee York City. 


20 PIECES MUSIC FOR 25 (Ih, 


or Bold,’ lue (two beautift 




































20 « 


DECALCOMANIE. 


Prints ln 





Type, 


Meriden, Conr 





cag the Py of Nancy Lee), pod Little oa ‘Stars 
o’er us Gently were Shining, Love-sick Boy, Judge’s | 
Song (from “Trial by Jury” 






), Speed Well, Song of the Old 
I’m a Forester Free and Bold. INSTRU MEN- 
TAL—Swedish Wedding Maren, Fairy Queen Galop, 
Will o’ the Wisp, Song of Village Maide n, Chimes of May 
Bells, Sighing for Home, Happy Reveries, Four Contra 
Dances (Roger de C ove rley, Of She Goes, The Triumph, 
Quaker Wife). These 20 popul uw pieces are allin the Nov. 
No. of MUSICAL LlouRS—*the handsomest musical month- 
ly." Only 25 ets., or 6 months for 75 cts. Or from 

Nov. toend of next year, 34 months, with 3 Premiums, 
all for $150. (Over $5 00 worth of music in every 
number.) Stamps taken. G W RICHARDSON 
0., 37 Temple Place, Boston. 











STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., ‘Prop’ rs, Canton, Mass. 


PI ANOS Retail price, $1,000, only #275. Beau- 
< «* tiful 7 Octave Pianos. $125. 3 o De 
ee Great bargains. ORCANS 16 Stops.; 


only 115; New 9 Stops, only $57 50. Illustratec 
Newspaper with muchinformation free. Please address 
DANTEL F. BEATTY, Wasnrxcron, N. J 


THIS NEW 
VELASTIC TRUSS 


aoe a Pad differing from all others, fs 
up-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
> in a adapts — hy all oe 


RESSES while ~ 

RESSES thet na 

iit sAretaee yo iti 
the Hernia fs held securely i and mt “anda ae care 


oer. 
tain. It is easy, dursble and chea mail. Circulars 
t 


p- Sent b 
ree. Eggleston Truss Co., é 


EGGLESTON'S 








hicago, Ill. 


ng or old | 
« Etc., | 
for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. | 


Sallowness, harshness of the skin, and all un- | 





NOY. 21, 1878. 





It will Cost You 
Nothing ! 


To send for a Circular. 





de 
“CN 


Sako 


— 











The Best Vise Ever “Made 
FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


STEEL JAWS—1}4 inches wide—opens 2 inches, weighs 
13% tbs. Will sent by mail or express, prepaid to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of regular retail price, 
$l. Address the manufacturers, 


ATHOL MACHINE CO., Athol, Mass. 








| 
| a 





REOPTICONS of a 
iV ie ws ‘iiastrading every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 


Kinds and prices, 


BITIONS, &c. (GA ra business for a man 
with small capital. A\so, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 

Schools and Home Aunsement, 74-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. McAlister, M’f’g. Optician, 49 Nassan St. N.Y. 


FLORILINE. 


sé FEORILINE.” —FOR THE 
BREATH, 

is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. 

cleanses partially de 

ing “animaleule 


Si 











TEETH AND 

It thoroughly 
ed teeth from all parasites or liv- 
Ving them pearly white, imparting 





| a delightful fragrance to the breath, 


| THE FRAGRANT 


“FLORILINE” 


| 
| removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach or 


| 


tobacco smoke. ‘Being partly composed of honey, soda, 
and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly 
| harmless. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 OxForp Srt., 
| London, England, and retailed everywhere. 


waren BRO’S CORSETS 


received the Highest Medal at the recent 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over a American competitors, Their 


LEX LE HIP CORSET (20 
jones) cte with perfect ease, and is war- 
vanted notto break So RSE the hips. 










The NUR 
is oo delight of every 







For sale by all leading merchants. ' 


WARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


GIANT TOILET SOAPS. 


ney. The Giants are half pounds of the 
Glycerine. finest quality boiled and perfumed 
Pink Bath. pure soan,and are the cheapest Toil- 
Bee Bath. et Soaps to be obtained anywhere. 


Oatmeal. 


Made only by ROBINSON BROS, & 
Elder F lower. | 


CO., Ww inthrop Square, Boston. 





Xmas Wonder Box 


Contains: 
12 Sheets Paper, 12 Envelopes, 3 Sheets Colored Paper, 1 
zead Pencil, 3 Pens, 1 Text, 12 Comic Cards, 40 Silhouettes, 


~ 











36 Mottoes, 85 Patterns for Fancy Work, 112 Decaleomanie, 
132 EF mbossed Pictures, 50 Fancy Ornaments, | Penholder, 


| 2 Book Marks, 5 Black Tablets, 5 Picture Cards, 30 Serap- 


Book Pictures, 1 Xmas Banner, 1 Game Age Cards, 2 Xmas 
Cards, 1 Toy Parasol. Price, 42 cts.;,by mail, 53ects. Re- 
tail — $145. Postage Stamps taken. 

. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


AGREAT OFFER! | st 32 


these Har d Times 

dispose of 100 NEW of 
tirst-class makers, a Sera aad es ao a ”” 
Instalments than ever before ofiered. WATERS’ 
PIANOS & ORGANS are the BEST MADE, 
aac 6 years. Illustrated Catalogues 
Mailed. PIANOS, 7 Octave &125, 7 1-3 do., 
$135. ORGANS, 7 Stops, 860, 8 Stops, $65, 
12 Stops, #80 cash, in staat fect order, not used 
ayear. Sheet music . rice; same at 1 
cent a page. CE WW TERS & SONS, 
Man'f'rs and Sealson. 40 East 14th St., N.Y. 








"This book needs no Endorsement.—Dr. Patmes- 


AGENTS WANTED 
TO 
i DA. 


FoR 
DR. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 
In this new volume the Popular Author of Nicut Scena 
= THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilling force ana 
oo uence theevents of Sacred Truth, and addsfresh testimony 
the beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bille. 
Agents will find this Book with its s; operkiing thoughts, — 
ing style, beautiful Engravings, an Setines, the be 
in the market. Terms Li reulars Free. 
Address, J, C, McCURDY & CO.,. Philadelphia, Pa. 
PATENTS. 
F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D.C. No Patent, Nop ay. Send forcireular, 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS | 
FOR AMATEURS. 


An unequalled variety, tocether with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest Catalogue and price 
list. GEO. b RE AD & CO., 

186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 


TT" double-barrel eu, 
bar or front action 
B15 58) SHO locks; Warrant d 











genuine twist bar- 
rels, & a good show 
terorno sale: wit! 


ee U Catter,for $15. Gagbe sentC.0.D. 


with ile t ne before paying. Send stamp for 
Carkarne em St redaced Prices bod 1 one “Discounts: 
POWELL & SON.Gun Dealers,233 Main St.,Cincinnst+ 








